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Tutzing, Germany, August 12-26, 1956 


This issue of The Student World is devoted to the General 
Committee of the Federation which met in Tutzing, near Munich, 
Germany, August 12-26, 1956. This twenty-second meeting of 
the General Committee was the first to be held in Germany 
since 1898, and as a German SCM leader said, ““We can hope 
that our grandchildren may be able to attend the next General 
Committee in Germany around 2000!”’ It was a particular joy 
to have among us for a few days a former leader of the German 
SCM, Pastor Heinrich Witt, who had attended an even earlier 
General Committee, at Williamstown, U.S.A., in 1897, and thus 
to have a testimony to the tradition which we are responsible 
for carrying on in the university world, a tradition which God 
has granted the Federation to preserve to an amazing extent 
and with very few changes. I do not mean to say that this 
General Committee was not a very important milestone in the 
Federation’s history and did not bring to our attention many 
new aspects of our work and task. As I have said many times, 
a rather amazing element of continuity in Federation history 
is to be found in the central place which evangelism, mission 
and Christian witness in general have held since the beginning, 
and continue to hold, in the life of our Christian community. 
It was very significant that the last days of our meeting in 
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Tutzing were occupied with the discussion of a proposal which 
might very well prove to be the most important discussed there, 
and perhaps anywhere in the Federation for many years. 


“The Mission of the Church’ 


Towards its end the General Committee received from its 
new Executive Committee a proposal for a major effort of study, 
teaching and prayer on “The Mission of the Church”. As our 
Chairman, D. T. Niles, put it, the Federation has throughout 
its sixty-years of history been concerned with evangelism, and 
has always presented to students the problems and challenge 
of missionary service. However, during recent years, no special 
projects have been undertaken in this field. It could even be 
said that while we are in principle, we should perhaps say in 
theory, concerned with the mission of the Church, as a matter 
of fact Student Christian Movements produce remarkably few 
men and women willing and prepared to devote their lives, or 
part of them, to active service in the missionary enterprise of 
the Church. This failure of the Federation to live up to its 
own purposes and convictions can be attributed partly to our 
appalling ignorance of the present needs, forms and even founda- 
tions of the missionary task in the world today. However 
paradoxical it may appear, I think it is true that a very large 
majority of our members are simply unaware of the reason why 
the Church is bound to be missionary, and are completely 
uninformed about the scope and character of the present mis- 
slonary enterprise. 

It is also true that in recent years there has been great 
enthusiasm, not only among Christian students but among the 
churches in general, for the ecumenical enterprise of church 
unity. But as a result of wrong information about the nature 
of the ecumenical movement, and especially as a result of false 
conceptions of the nature of the unity of the Church, many 
Christians have tended to forget that the unity of the Church 
has no meaning apart from its mission. The unity of the Church 
is not something to be achieved for the sake of the Church ; 
it is a reality given by God, which we must manifest, a reality 
given, not for the sake of the Church, but for the sake of the 
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world. We very often quote, and even use as our motto in 
the Federation, the words from the high-priestly prayer : ‘“That 
all may be one that the world may believe’. We generally take 
it to mean that once the Church is united it will have a great 
missionary impact, and we can indeed believe this to be God’s 
promise. But we forget that this passage also implies that we 
are called to be one, not for our own sake, but for the sake 
of the world. Our unity is always potentially a unity to which 
God calls the world. Thus, in practice, any effort towards unity, 
any “‘ecumenical program’, is bound to be not only fruitless, 
but even meaningless, if it is not one and the same as the mis- 
sionary effort of the Church. Missionary effectiveness calls for 
unity, but unity must be missionary. 


A teaching conference 


It was in this perspective that our General Committee 
approved in principle (this provisional decision has to be ratified 
_ and implemented by the next meeting of the Federation Exec- 
utive Committee in April) a general plan of meetings to be 
focused on our responsibility within the total “mission of the 
Church’”’. This provisional scheme is centred around a major 
conference, to be held in the summer of 1959, which would 
bring together three to five hundred selected students, plus 
some young church leaders and Christian youth workers. It 
would be a sort of course in missionary and ecumenical questions, 
and would have a definite teaching character. Its program 
would include a series of lectures by the best experts available 
in the world on major aspects of the mission of the Church: 
the biblical basis of the mission of the Church and the essentials 
of the Christian message ; fundamental facts in the history of 
the missionary movement ; great questions which the Church 
has to face in its missionary task at the present time, especially 
with regard to the secularization of the modern world, the inde- 
pendence, realized or approaching, of the countries of Asia and 
Africa, the renewal of ancient religions and the expansion of 
modern political ideologies ; the main aspects of the ecumenical 
movement in the perspective of the missionary task of the 
Church, and many other such questions. For two weeks several 
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hundred students, carefully chosen because of their personal 
qualifications for assuming in the future direct responsibility 
in the mission of the Church in the world, would listen together 
to this teaching, and under the direction of experienced mis- 
sionary and ecumenical leaders try to understand the practical 
implications of this teaching for their task of witness in different 
parts of the world and in different areas of life. 

This major conference in 1959 would be preceded by a 
meeting in Asia in 1958, which would try to look at the present 
problems of the missionary task of the Church in Asia, and 
would be followed up by several regional meetings on different 
continents in 1960 and the following years. 

If it is finally decided to carry out this program, it obviously 
will represent a very considerable effort for the Federation. It 
is bound to give a particular focus and colour to the programs 
of Student Christian Movements and of the Federation itself. 
It is also obvious that we cannot undertake such a program 
without the full support and cooperation of churches and mis- 
sionary agencies throughout the world. We obviously cannot 
implement this plan with our student resources alone, but even 
more important, we cannot think seriously about the mission 
of the Church without the help, guidance and support of church 
and missionary societies. 


Evangelism was central 


I have emphasized this decision very strongly, although 
it was only one of principle. Even if practical considerations 
should prevent the Federation from fulfilling this plan, the fact 
that it was considered would remain indicative of trends in the 
life of the Federation at present, and especially of the work of 
our General Committee at Tutzing. For in all our discussions 
this basic missionary and evangelistic concern was central and 
decisive. Whether our General Committee was discussing ways 
in which SCMs can achieve organizational unity, or at least 
act in close cooperation at the national level or within the 
fellowship of the Federation ; whether we were speaking of our 
responsibilities for student relief (World University Service) ; 
whether we were considering the nature and purpose of the 
discussions in which the Federation is now involved with secular 
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student organizations, especially the International Union of 
Students ; whether we were thinking about our relationship 
with Christian bodies outside of the ecumenical movement, 
especially the Inter-Varsity Fellowships and their international 
expression, the International Fellowship of Evangelical Students, 
and the Roman Catholic Church and its student movements ; or 
even when we were discussing problems of personal Christian 
life in the perspective of our vocation to holiness — in all these 
concerns and discussions our evangelistic task was central. It 
was seen clearly that in our relationships with Christian and 
secular organizations our guiding motivation and disciplining 
concern should be the proclamation of the good news of Jesus 
Christ. When we discussed the unity of SCMs in national 
councils, in regional groupings or in the Federation as an inter- 
national body, we tried to remember that this unity was for 
the sake of witness. When we spoke of our special tasks in 
such sections of the university community as university teachers, 
secondary schools, teacher training colleges, theological semi- 
naries, and technical institutions, this evangelistic motivation 
was central. When we looked at personal problems of ethics, 
community life, prayer, and relations between men and women, 
we thought in terms, not only of personal obedience or corporate 
Christian living, but also of the need for our lives, both personal 
and corporate, to be a living witness to Jesus Christ. 


“Jesus Christ the Reconciler”’ 


This missionary concern was obvious in two other important 
aspects of our General Committee. I am thinking in the first 
place of its theme, “‘Jesus Christ the Reconciler’’. Our readers 
will find in this issue of The Student World the major addresses 
given in connection with this theme, and will be able to 
see for themselves how they were directly concerned with the 
evangelistic task of the Church and of Christian students. It 
was indeed because of this evangelistic preoccupation that the 
Federation invited as one of the main speakers at the General 
Committee Monsieur Francis Jeanson, a French existentialist 
and an avowed non-Christian. We wanted to hear from the 
world itself what it thinks about the Christian message, so 
what we try to say to the world will really be part of the living 
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dialogue which evangelism must always be, and not the endless 
repetition of pious formulas in a dead monologue. 


“Within the life and mission of the Church” 


I am also thinking of the very important amendment to 
the Federation constitution which was adopted at Tutzing. 
(It should be noted that the process of revision begun there 
will be continued in the coming years, and that the General 
Committee hoped it might lead to a complete reformulation 
of the statement of aims of the Federation.) The first aim of 
the Federation now reads: “To lead students to accept the 
Christian faith in God — Father, Son and Holy Spirit — according 
to the Scriptures, and to live as true disciples of Jesus Christ 
within the life and mission of the Church.’ The addition of 
these words, ‘‘within the life and mission of the Church’, 
was primarily intended to include in this central part of the 
Federation constitution a definite reference to the Church, and 
thus to reflect the result of the great ecumenical discovery 
with which the Federation has been so closely identified for 
several generations. But while considering this addition of a 
reference to the Church, it became clear that, when speaking 
of the Church, we had to include also a reference to its mission, 
thus embodying in our constitution this unity between mission 
and ecumenism I mentioned above. 


Expanding responsibilities 


Looking at this General Committee from the more practical 
point of view of organizational and program decisions, I should 
say first that the responsibilities of the Federation are continually 
expanding. Since the second world war our work has developed 
and SCMs have been founded in Asia and Latin America, and now 
the Federation has entered Africa. It was indeed most impres- 
sive to see at a General Committee held in Europe such a large 
number of Asian and Latin American delegates. Eleven Latin 
American SCMs were represented, whereas in 1938 the Federation 
had no affiliated Movement on this continent. It was significant 
that the General Committee approved the continuation of 
regional programs in Asia and Latin America, and particularly 
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the appointment of regional secretaries, or rather Federation 
secretaries with major regional responsibility in these two 
continents. But it was even more significant that there were 
at Tutzing representatives from six African countries, and 
that Rena Karefa-Smart, who delivered one of the addresses 
included in this issue, on the African situation today, was 
elected a Vice-Chairman of the Federation, because she lives 
in Africa and is African by marriage. It was significant that 
some of the most stimulating, sometimes difficult, sometimes 
rewarding discussions which took place at Tutzing centred on 
the racial question as it exists today, especially in Africa. 
Above all, it was very significant that it was decided to appoint 
a new Federation staff member with major responsibility for 
Africa (we hope that the appointment will be made officially 
at the Executive Committee meeting in April). 

In addition to the geographical expansion of its work, the 
Federation is also assuming responsibility in a number of new 
areas of student life and of the academic community, several 
of which I have already mentioned. The General Committee 
decided to create a permanent University Teachers’ Committee 
to coordinate and stimulate Christian work among teachers. 
Frank Glendenning of Great Britain was appointed adviser to 
the Federation Executive Committee on work in secondary 
schools, and plans were made for expansion in this field. It 
was decided to consider with the World Council of Churches 
the possibilities of carrying on in a more systematic way work 
in theological seminaries and study on their educational task. 
Plans were also made for more concentrated work in teacher 
training colleges and technological institutions. It was also 
decided that the Federation should continue to watch for 
opportunities for Christian service and witness in its relation- 
ships with other organizations, both Christian and secular. 


Financial difficulties 


All this implies a very considerable program of activities, 
and would normally call for an increase of staff, more publi- 
cations, and more international or regional meetings. Unfor- 
tunately, because of this expansion, the Federation is facing 
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serious financial difficulties. It obviously needs more money 
to meet its growing responsibilities, and particularly to help 
the young Movements which are constantly being established 
in various parts of the world. It may very well find itself 
prevented from meeting such needs by lack of sufficient resources. 
Ii was decided to study the situation very carefully, with a 
view both to urging national Movements to give a larger share 
of their own resources to support of the Federation and its 
program of mutual assistance, and to requesting more sub- 
stantial support from other Christian bodies, particularly 
churches and missionary societies. 

There is much more which could be said about this General 
Committee, but an editorial does not provide space enough 
for that. I would, however, recommend very strongly that 
all readers of The Student World and all friends of the Federation 
get hold of either the Minutes of this General Committee, or, 
if they are not interested in the more technical details of our 
proceedings, at least of Witnessing to Jesus Christ the Recon- 
ciler, the three-year report on the life of the Federation and its 
member Movements 1953-56. This not only gives a picture of 
what has happened in the student Christian world during the 
last three years, but contains in an appendix a summary of the 
major decisions taken at Tutzing’. 


Participants 


In conclusion I should like to say something about 
the people who took part in this meeting. It was by far 
the largest General Committee in the Federation’s history — 
about two hundred and twenty people from forty-eight coun- 
tries. It was a particular joy for us to have in our midst for 
the first time since 1946 official representatives of the Chinese 
SCM, and we hope that in the coming period regular relation- 
ships will be re-established through visits to the Chinese SCM 
and participation of Chinese representatives in Federation 


I Minutes of the Twenty-Second Meeting of the General Committee of the 
WSCF, Sw. fr. 7.— ; $1.75; 10s.; Witnessing to Jesus Christ the Reconciler, 


Sw. fr. 2.— ; $0.50; 2s.6d. These may be ordered from 1 
office, or preferably from the WSCF office in Geneva. NT el 
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activities. It was also a joy to have fraternal representatives 
of many of the organizations with which we are in permanent 
contact, particularly the other ecumenical organizations — 
the World Council of Churches, the YMCA and YWCA — 
with which we have such fruitful cooperation, and whose 
representatives at Tutzing gave us very valuable help. I am 
thinking also of the fraternal representative of Pax Romana, 
Father Kaelin of the Dominican Order, who gave us an impromp- 
tu address on the Catholic approach to holy living, which 
is printed in this issue of The Student World. In many ways 
our General Committee suffered from its size. With an increasing 
task to perform and a growing number of participants, the 
General Committee of the Federation is becoming a rather 
hectic meeting, even though it has been lengthened to two 
weeks. Action has already been taken to reduce its size 
somewhat, and it will also be necessary to devise some new 
method of work. I think, however, that all members of our 
Tutzing General Gommittee will agree with me that the main 
note at the end of the session was one of gratitude to God for 
everything He has given us through the Federation, of personal 
enrichment, of opportunity for service, and of Christian 
fellowship. 
Pas: 


The Contradictions of Reconciliation 
A Secular View 


FRANCIS JEANSON 


It has been suggested to me that I should take as my theme 
reconciliation between men. I should like to make a preliminary 
comment on this word reconciliation itself. Why are we con- 
cerned with reconciliation ? Has there been some sort of 
misunderstanding between people who formerly got on well 
together ? But if so, at what epoch was it that men really 
understood one another ? My first comment then must be 
that, as I see it, it is not a matter of a misunderstanding or 
a simple quarrel, and that there is not a hope that it will be 
cured by a kiss, a handshake, or any affectionate gesture. 
There is no doubt that more than gestures are needed ; 
deeds, and deeds which take time, are needed. You see what 
happens in a simple family quarrel, when interests are at stake. 
It is our habit, it is true, to regard the consideration of interests 
as sordid. But, I am sorry, this consideration is not merely 
sordid, and we must concern ourselves with interests, includ- 
ing material interests. For material interests do come into 
human affairs, and we live in a world where we cannot make 
an abstraction of material interests. 

We talk about original sin, and indubitably it is from that 
point that men have ceased to understand one another. But 
if they agreed before original sin, then for my part I think 
their agreement was valueless. In my view original sin is not 
sin. A choice was made by man, and his choice was to under- 
stand, to go and see for himself ; this choice was the denial of 
a prohibition. And, to take up again the theme of the earthly 
paradise, I say that, in one sense, the serpent was unnecessary. 
It was the prohibition itself which constituted the temptation. 
Man is not made to be guarded, to be parked between fences, 
to be held up by prohibitions. He must undertake all of which 
he is capable ; and if he is capable, in particular, of knowing, 
then he must take all the risks involved in knowing. As long 
as he has not taken upon himself all of which he is capable, 


then in my view he has not a chance of being reconciled with 
himself and with his fellows. 
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A world of estrangement 


I should like now to try to describe this world in which we 
find ourselves, this world of history in which man finds himself 
involved through this very choice of existing consciously. 
This world in which we live I see, of course, through the eyes 
of a European of Western Europe : it is a world of ae 
of conflict. A world torn and divided. Some have said ‘ 
broken world’. It is the world of class struggle, of the eae 
of man by man, of the exploitation of man by man; it is the 
world of estrangement. It is a world in which man refuses to 
man the very possibility of living as a man. I am not speaking 
in abstractions at this point ; I really mean that there actually 
are considerable numbers of men from whom other men steal 
daily, not only the fruit of their labour, but the very meaning 
of their labour. Since the life of these great numbers of men 
is nothing beyond a life of toil, when all is told what is stolen 
from them is the very meaning of their life. 

This world is the world of contempt, and I should like to 
dwell for a moment on this theme of contempt. You see, there 
is an objective side to contempt. There are people who are 
kept in an inferior position, really and materially inferior. 
But there is also a subjective side of contempt ; there is the 
fact that these men are considered by others to be inferior, 
sub-men, the lowest kind of men. And I should like to add 
to this that contempt of one man for another man always 
implies more or less visibly a certain feeling of contempt for 
himself, while at the same time too it tends to make the man 
who is despised despise himself, especially if he is in.a materially 
inferior situation. Contempt thus grows like a snowball, and 
is certainly one of the fundamental aspects of evil in this world, 
the refusal to recognize men as men, that is to say, the denial 
of the human in others and consequently in oneself. 

This world in which we live is still the world of money, the 
world of possessions, of private property. And, from the 
subjective point of view, it is the world of what we call con- 
science, private intimacy, the personal soul. It is the world 
of personal salvation. In this world, we are all estranged, 
however hard we try not to be. We are estranged in things, 
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in money, in all the goods we possess or want to possess. We 
belong to a civilization which is partly agricultural, partly 
mercantile and commercial, that is to say, a civilization which 
attaches great importance to the possession of material goods. 
Everything in the world repeats this theme of the personal 
possession of things. Everything helps to lead us and condition_ 
us in this direction. But see further how this possessive sense 
leads on from things to persons : we want to possess other men 
as we possess things. There is a proprietary instinct in all 
of us in relation to those whom we say we love. 

In the perspective of these few remarks which I have just 
made, the original fall, I repeat, is to be thrown into a world, 
to become an object for somebody else, for other people, and 
finally for oneself, since we know ourselves in relation to others ; 
it is to be exposed to the gaze and judgment of others. That 
is the aspect of it which I shall call incarnation. But this 
aspect implies another, which is that of conditioning. Because 
we are incarnate in a body, because we are objects to other 
people, it follows that we find ourselves estranged in the things 
of the world, in the structures of the world, in the function 
which is ours, in the role which is ours. Now we must have a 
function, we must play our part: the very structures of the 
world condemn us to do so. But from this very fact we risk 
identifying ourselves more and more with our function; we 
risk alienating ourselves more and more for the benefit of the 
structures. 


No uniersals in a disrupted world 


In this world which I have tried to describe, I think morality 
is impossible. It is, if you like, necessary ; a moral problem 
confronts us in the most various forms every moment, but 
at the same time it is impossible. It is impossible to define 
a system of morals, because if there is a morality it must be 
the morality ; but one system of morals cannot exist; there 
cannot be in this world one system which is valid for everyone. 
It is a world, in fact, where values, these values of which we 
are so proud, are valueless, are not valid, have not the value 
we attribute to them, because they remain particular, specific 
because they are the values of a certain group, and are always 
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in conflict with the values of other groups. It is a world in 
which truth is not true; where every truth is true for some 
and false for others, where therefore it is not the truth. It is 
a world of the universal “‘abstract’’ ; a world where the universal 
is still only aimed at, not achieved ; a world where consequently 
there are contradictory “‘universals’’. Each universal is a false 
universal ; as soon as it is given a content it is shown to be 
contradictory in itself, contradictory in relation to other 
universals. Every time we state a “truth” or a “good”, 
attributing to it a universal value, we deceive ourselves, for 
there is no universal in a disrupted world, in a world where 
men are cut off from each other, where men do not see truth 
in the same way, where they have not the same vital problems. 
In this world, where men are divided, hate or at least despise 
each other, and refuse to recognize each other, for the very sake 
of these values which are still particular and contradictory, in 
this world any moral system is fragmentary and biased. Every 
morality, moreover, takes up a defensive, negative attitude, 
even a conservative attitude, which is the very opposite of 
what a true morality would require. It appears that our 
moralities and our civilizations have no other purpose than to 
preserve their values, to preserve themselves as we preserve 
pictures or old coins in museums. And it is in the name of 
this passion for conservation that we send men to death in 
most countries of the world. 

More generally, I would say that every system of morality 
expressed and formulated in this world is faulty to the extent 
to which it denies reality, to which it reshapes reality for the 
benefit of a certain human group, on the basis of a certain 
kind of economic relationships (and consequently political or 
legal relationships, etc.), that is to say, on the basis of a 
certain power ratio — and that in the name of |salvation. 
Now this “moral” preoccupation with salvation seems to me 
as immoral as possible, at least when, as nearly always happens, 
personal salvation is concerned: this kind of salvation is no 
better than escape, evasion, and the man who refers to such 
a moral perspective is only a man trying to escape. 

So, in this world of ours, values, all values, are ambiguous, 
ambivalent : on the one hand they indicate the real universal, 
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the concrete universal which must be realized, but on the 
other they deny it by posing at the outset as absolute values, 
universal values. In other terms, the error of all our values 
and of our systems of morality, is to forget that the universal 
is only attained and realized progressively in time, in history, 
by the more or less converging efforts of all men together, 
and that every value that puts itself forward as valid at the 
outset is a lie. 


“Us-in-the-world’’ 


This contradiction which I am trying to present at the 
moment as a characteristic of our world, is an objective contra- 
diction, really written into this world; and I should like us 
constantly to keep in mind the duality of the subjective and 
objective aspects of the realities we meet, and of the subjective 
and objective aspects of every man for himself and for others. 
The human predicament is a historic predicament. It implies 
a certain number of structures which are objective, almost 
material structures. The world has a certain “inertia” ; it is 
not something we have dreamed; it has its reality, and we 
are plunged into this reality, inserted into it, more or less 
conditioned by it. There is not on the one side ourselves and 
on the other the world ; there is ‘“‘us-in-the-world’’. And because 
we have to deal with this objective dimension, because we are 
at the same time subject and object, we must pass through 
the intermediary of the totality in order to change any one of 
its aspects. We must travel through the world, if we are to 
modify in any real way such and such an aspect of the world. 
We have to reckon with the world as it is, and we cannot 
flatter ourselves that we can change the face of things by a 
simple interior conversion. We must go through all the sub- 
stance of the world to be reconciled with ourselves and with 
others. So good will is not enough: subjective good will and 
the best intentions in the world have a corresponding insin- 
cerity, which is the refusal to admit that we change nothing 
in this world when we are changing ourselves by a change of 
heart, a change of purpose, and that finally we do not even 
change ourselves unless at the same time we work for the 
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transformation of the world. We are in this world, we have 
embarked, we are involved in its present forms. We must 
choose : either total indifference to the world, saying, “Reality 
is elsewhere, let the world be what it will’, or else the under- 
taking of the effective transformation of this world, whereby 
alone reconciliation between men becomes conceivable. 


Lhumanité est a faire 


In other terms, I say that humanity is still to be created 
(humanité est a faire): humanity does not exist, it has to be 
won, and reconciliation between men can only be accomplished 
in and through history, with the means that are to hand, with 
the means that are ours, in the complex and ambiguous situa- 
tions in which we find ourselves, that is to say, in full relativity, 
fully in the relative. I say that for us there is only one absolute, 
and that is the relative, and by relative I mean a context, a 
world, in which values are not what they seem, in which love 
is never quite love, in which everything is contradictory, and 
in which, nevertheless, one can endeavour in one direction or 
another. What I am trying to fight against, if you will forgive 
this rather polemical language, what I am fighting against at 
the moment is in some way this dream of a world without 
structure, a world where objectivity does not count. And I 
want to say again that we must stop hoping for sudden con- 
version, that there is no instantaneous revolution, that we 
cannot reform ourselves by a simple change of heart, that 
intentions and feelings are not enough to transform men’s 
relationships. These relationships, once again, are incorporated, 
situated in, and more or less closely linked with, certain struc- 
tures which give them a sort of inertia. At the present moment 
these conflicts in the world show the defects of these structures : 
structures of colonial exploitation, structures of capitalist 
exploitation. We have the struggles for emancipation carried 
on by oppressed nationalism in the former empires, and we 
have class warfare waged by various proletariats throughout 
the world against the system, against the capitalist exploitation 
structures. 
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Could we love one another ? 


Against the background of all these remarks, what shall I 
say of Christian love ?. Here I must ask all your indulgence, all 
your charity. The essential theme of Christianity 1s “love one 
another”. But the very thing I ask myself is whether we are 
not here concerned with one of these deceptive universals. 
Is it really true that we could love one another ? And what 
sort of love would it be ? I cannot, after all, love the hangman. 
Of course, you can tell me that I can try to love him, because 
he is also a man, and is unhappy, for it is certainly no fun to 
be a hangman, and so I ought to be sorry for him, I should 
be full of compassion for him. But, I am sorry: if I love the 
hangman, that means that I accept him altogether, including 
his job, and that means that, when I claim to love the victim, 
I lie, because I cannot love the victim and accept the hangman ; 
I cannot love everybody all at once. He who loves everything, 
I thing really loves nothing. He who loves everyone, I am 
very much afraid, does not really love anyone. I invite you 
to meditate on the contradiction, in the light of these few 
remarks, in the existence in the world of a “Christian policeman”’. 
And as this instance may seem a little too special, I invite 
you to contemplate the contradiction in the existence, the 
world being what it is, of a “Christian citizen’, of whatever 
country. Is it not indeed impossible to say, “Let us love one 
another’, and at the same time to be loyal to a national and 
social context where one is many times made to perform acts 
which are obviously not acts of love, where one benefits more 
or less all the time from the prevailing state of oppression, 
even if one is not personally an oppressor, where, in spite of 
oneself, one finds oneself a part of that oppression which is 
essentially definitive of the greater number of societies in the 
world today ? 

There are some words from the Gospel which I have jotted 
down to recall to you here. In particular, I have read, ‘Love 
your enemies, do good to those who hate you, bless those who 
curse you, pray for those who abuse you. To him who strikes 
you on the cheek, offer the other also; and from him who 
takes away your cloak do not withhold your coat as well. 
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Give to every one that begs from you ; and of him who takes 
away your goods, do not ask them again.” I have several 
comments to make on this subject. The first is that it seems 
all right to me so long as we are discussing my enemies, those 
who do me harm, my cheek, my cloak, my tunic and my goods. 
But it is not so good when it is someone else who is ill treated 
before my eyes, when someone else’s goods are taken away 
from him, when someone else is expected to turn the 
other cheek. You can’t expect me then to look on with my 
hands in my pockets, gently urging a man who is being beaten 
to let them go on. beating him a little longer. It is no longer 
my personal concern, it is everybody’s concern. My second 
comment is on the following sentence: “and your reward will 
be great, and you will be sons of the Most High ; for he is kind 
to the ungrateful and the selfish.”” I must confess that I regret 
that there is any question of reward in this matter: if I love 
for the sake of reward, then I do not really love. A third 
comment is that God can doubtless forgive, but how could I ? 
And from what privileged position could I forgive them ? And 
by what right ? If I forgive somebody, it means that I feel 
in a way superior to him and in the end despise him ; and at 
the same time it shows a certain indifference to the fate of 
his victim, when this victim is not myself. I quote a text 
again: “If your enemy is hungry, feed him; if he is thirsty, 
give him drink ; for by so doing you will heap burning coals 
upon his head.’”’ Forgive me, I have perhaps misunderstood 
this text from St. Paul, but it does not strike me as exceptionally 
charitable. And I wonder if we are really working towards 
reconciliation between men when we help our neighbour with 
our minds full of the idea of heaping coals of fire on his head. 


Generosity and reciprocity 


I want to introduce here a word other than love: generosity. 
I purposely avoid the use of the word charity, and I want 
to make it clear that generosity presupposes, as I see it, a 
certain love of others, but an exacting love which does not 
accept anything and everything, a love which makes demands 
upon the other, which calls him to answer for the human element 
in all his actions, and through whom thereby one is also called 
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to be more human oneself. Such love does not exclude the use 
of force, and it must also be seen that its motives are never 
pure or simple. In the world of the relative which I was trying 
to describe just now, pure love has neither meaning nor reality ; 
the only attainable kind is a love which is not always clearly 
recognizable as such, a love which is always more or less 
blemished, perverted by considerations which are quite alien 
to love; a love which is conditioned by. the situation of the 
individual ; a love which is always aiming at something else, 
and which is always at the same time other than love. The 
love which we may feel for each other in the present state 
of affairs is a humiliated, baffled, ambiguous thing. It is all 
we are capable of, and when we claim to love others with 
a full and perfect love, we are cheating and deceiving them 
and despising them ; we are behaving as though we were God 
Himself ; we are putting ourselves where we do not belong. 
From the point of view of reconciliation between men, I would 
fear this kind of love which tries to be absolute right away, 
like God’s love for His creature ; for it seems to me to intervene 
like a third person between me and the other person, and 
finally the other never knows if I really love him, or if I love 
him in God’s name, for God’s sake, in God. Now, if I really 
love him, my love will be a real love, that is, complex, contra- 
dictory, ambiguous, for we are not lovable, and we are not 
capable of true love. In the situations in which we are, it is 
false to pretend that we can love each other completely. And 
if we do so pretend, it means that we detach ourselves com- 
pletely from what we really are and what we really do. It 
means that from the start we have chosen to love each other 
with an unrealistic view of our environment and our real nature. 

If love is a real thing, I suppose the essential and special 
implication is reciprocity. Now I cannot see how there can 
be reciprocity between men who claim to love all men fully, 
and other men who do not accept this love, who feel crushed 
by it, and who moreover refuse it because it seems to be accom- 
panied for them by a sort of counsel of resignation. For this 
is how they see it: as advice to resign themselves to their 
earthly fate. I do not think men can be reconciled with one 
another (neither with themselves nor with each other) in a 
state of resignation. I think their only chance of success is 
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in facing difficulties. Men must agree to meet each other as 
they are, even to the point of hating each other, if need be, 
when they do hateful things. I remember a sentence which 
comes, I think, from St. Paul, about rejoicing with those who 
rejoice and weeping with those who weep. But if so, then why 
not rebel with those who are in a state of rebellion, and hate 
with those who are condemned to hatred as the only way out ? 
And you see clearly that there is no universal, because you 
cannot take part in everything: if you try to do so, you will 
end by having no real part in anything, and you are living in 
another world than theirs. 

In other words, you must choose, and there is no rule, no 
universal standard, which will spare you the risks of this choice, 
since this standard could not be anything but the human 


_ person, humanity at last realized, and since the human person 


is still to be achieved, humanity has still to be won. If you 
like to put it this way, I mistrust the facility in the thought 
that men can if they wish meet each other person to person. 
The person, once again, does not exist : it is still in the making, 
and nobody can truly be a person as long as the world in which 
we live is a world of estrangement, as long as so many of our 
fellows are oppressed, exploited, estranged. And in this con- 
nection I wonder whether the joy of those who have met each 
other in God, the joy of the children of God, is not in some way 
a source of division in the world, in relation to those who 
refuse to leave things to God and who try to re-establish the 
human element between men by human means. 


Can Jesus Christ be the Reconciler ? 


After this, if I ask myself again the aneenen. “In what 
sense can Jesus Christ be the Reconciler ?’’, I tell myself that 
the only indication we have along this line is the commandment 
of love that He gave to men, but that this very commandment 
of love is still waiting to be interpreted and lived in a world 
that is torn to pieces, full of contradictions and entirely relative. 
And since this world contains men who have not met God, 
men who have not faith, and of whom many are among the 
most unhappy people in the world, I wonder if it is not almost 
harmful to them to hear a message of love expressed with the 
joy of those who have found truth, who know how things stand. 
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I wonder if this situation does not contain an element that 
is very much to be feared, and which makes relationships 
between believers and unbelievers extremely difficult. However 
much a believer may take part in the struggles of men on a 
purely human level, there is always something in his attitude, 
to an unbeliever’s eyes, in the nature of a flight of love, a sort 
of drifting off towards an elsewhere, towards an absolute, 
which, precisely, is not an absolute for them. Between them 
and those who believe, there is always this God who is not 
God for them, and they are therefore ill at ease, as though the 
encounter took place not so much as a function of men meeting 
together, but as a function of God, and regardless of who these 
men actually were. I mean that there seems to be something 
in the encounter of two men, where one is a believer, like a 
diminution of his personality. He is not entirely present ; his 
love is not quite love of the actual other; there is a sort of 
absence which erodes, which gnaws at the relationship between 
the two men.. This at least is how, very sadly, I feel things 
to be. And I tell myself that if I feel like this, how much more 
sorrowfully and crudely and harshly those who have never lived 
in a Christian setting will feel it, who @ priovt have no under- 
standing of the Christian universe, and who moreover suffer 
in their flesh, suffer in their human and earthly lot. What 
these men need is not, perhaps, this love which is beyond 
their situation, but rather a sort of friendship and comradeship 
in their struggle. Suppose they do still expect something from 
us — but perhaps they end by losing interest in us as they see 
us losing interest in them —it seems to me that it can only 
be some effective participation in their real situation in life, 
that is, essentially, the severe and rigorous condemnation, 
the active and practical condemnation, of these very structures 
of which I spoke just now, which prevent these men achieving 
their human nature, which day by day refuse them access to 
true humanity. 


God 1s at the end, not the beginning 


You say of God that He is Light and Life: but if this sun 
does not shine on me, if this life is refused to me, will not 
this life be death itself in my eyes ? Am I then, and so many 
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other men with me, unworthy of this sun ? Why is this light 
refused to us ? And if it is refused to us, in what way is it the 
Light ? If God chooses whom He shall shine upon, does He 
not condemn the others to a sort of death ? For those who do 
not believe in God, you will tell me that this has no importance : 
they do not believe themselves to be really condemned to 
death. But all the believers are there saying that they possess 
the way of Life, and there, I fear, is a cause of division between 
men. And I wonder if a concern for reconciliation should not 
lead a Christian— but you must forgive me, I hardly dare 
venture this suggestion — to present his faith as much more 
hazardous and adventurous than he usually represents it ? I 
wonder if the Christian should not present the coming of Christ 
into the world as much less triumphant, if he should not be 
much more attentive to, and involved in, everything which does 
not go well, which does not go at all well, in this world, every- 
thing which offers a check to God, in so far as one admits the 
existence of God. This check to God must certainly be borne 
in mind if one is to reconcile men with one another, just because 
for many men it is checkmate. That is what counts, and I do 
not think missionaries can make much difference to it. I think 
rather that the Christian attitude might change, and that 
Christians might take more trouble to fill in the gap between 
believers and non-believers. I would gladly allow that God is 
only checked temporarily: I do not believe in God, in your 
sense, if you like, and yet in a sense I do, as in a future when 
man shall achieve full manhood. At that point I think that 
God might have a meaning for men, and I believe that it 
would actually be Love at last made possible—and Truth 
become true—at the heart of a completed, “reconciled” 
humanity. 

God is at the end, for me; He is not at the beginning. At 
the beginning, there is no certainty. I do not know if love is 
possible, real, full love between men ; I do not know if recon- 
ciliation is possible ; but I know that all we can do is to work 
towards it, sharing effectively the lot of those who need it 
most. For it is not we who have the greatest need of it; it 
is those who are still in this world of progress, excluded from 
what is truly human. 


Jesus Christ the Reconciler 


W. A. VISSER ’T HOOFT 


I am grateful that the Federation has made this its main 
theme at this meeting. If you look back at the recent history 
of the Federation and of the ecumenical movement, you will 
find that we have not given as much attention to this theme 
as we ought to have done. We have spoken a’ good deal about 
the Lordship of Christ, and even begun to know a little bit 
about eschatology, but we have not concentrated on the centre 
of the Christian message, the message of Christ crucified. It is 
not possible in a single address to enter into the fullness of the 
mystery of the Cross of Jesus Christ. It is far too great, too 
deep, too overwhelming a subject. But it is already something 
when we begin to think together about this centre of our faith. 
The nearer we come together to the centre of the faith, the 
nearer we also come to each other. 

Our starting point will be these verses from II Corinthians 5, 
which summarize the central message about reconciliation : 


“Therefore, if any one is in Christ, he is a new creation; 
the old has passed away, behold, the new has come. All 
this is from God, who through Christ reconciled us to himself 
and gave us the ministry of reconciliation ; that is, God was 
in Christ reconciling the world to himself, not counting 
their trespasses against them, and entrusting to us the mes- 
sage of reconciliation. So we are ambassadors for Christ, God 
making his appeal through us. We beseech you on behalf of 
Christ, be reconciled to God. For our sake he made him 
to be sin who knew no sin, so that in him we might become 
the righteousness of God.” 


Let me give you twelve short theses, in order to present 
the message of reconciliation as clearly as possible. 


The first is: Man ts estranged from God and from his fellow 
men. The Marxists speak about the alienation of men from 
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their fellow men and from themselves. We agree with them 
up to a point. But the great question is: in what does this 
estrangement consist ? We are told that it is wholly due to 
the evil character of the structures of life. Now we do not 
deny that the structures of life in which we live have a great 
deal to do with it, but we must go further and ask: where do 
these structures come from? Are these structures which 
alienate us from each other not, in the last analysis, man-made ? 
And is not the basic alienation, therefore, the problem of man’s 
inhumanity to man ? 

Others say that it is all a matter of psychological read- 
justment. If you can get man oriented differently, if you 
use the right psychological treatment, or some new form of 
education, you may transform man’s behaviour, so that the 
estrangement will cease, and man will be in a normal 
situation in relation to himself and to his fellow men, or even 
in relation to God. 

The Bible gives a different answer. It says that the basic 
reason for estrangement is the fundamentally wrong orientation 
of man. Sin is radical; it has to do with the roots of our 
existence and started at the very beginning. Man was created 
to live in freedom, but that freedom was to be a freedom with 
God, a freedom in fellowship with God. But man began to 
wonder whether there was not an even better freedom, a 
freedom away from God. We know that that freedom in the 
long run really meant slavery, and not true freedom at all, for 
man was driven out of the paradise of freedom and of fellowship 
with God, and became that strange slave who does not under- 
stand himself any more, who cannot find true fellowship with 
his fellow man. This happened because he had cut the basic 
relation, the freedom with which he was free for God. That 
is the background of all that the Bible has to say about 
reconciliation. 


So the second point is: God takes the initiative in order to 
bring man back to Himself. In this drama of reconciliation, 
God is the first and the chief actor. When we read a moment 
ago II Corinthians 5, that came out very strongly. God was in 
Christ. He reconciled the world to Himself. God is at the 
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origin of this new chapter in the history between men and 
God, the chapter with the title : “Jesus Christ’’. It is sometimes 
thought that God is, as it were, the passive element in the 
situation. Some think of God as a sort of unwilling tyrant who 
lets Himself be forced reluctantly to accept man again after 
man has broken his fellowship with Him. That is utterly 
unbiblical. In the New Testament it is God Himself who begins 
and completes the whole reconciliation. 

But are there not expressions in the New Testament which 
give a different impression ° 

We hear about ransom, and ransom means that something 
is paid to someone. We hear that we are bought with a price. 
We hear that we are redeemed, and the word redeemed also 
means that we are bought, and that someone paid the price 
for our liberation to someone else. Now it is quite clear in 
the New Testament that none of these words implies that God 
is entering into a business transaction with us or about us. The 
question as to whom the price is being paid is really never 
specifically answered in the New Testament. In any case, it is 
not to God. He gives. He makes the sacrifice. Is it then to the 
prince of darkness, to the principalities and powers ? At this 
point the New Testament remains extremely reserved, for the 
important truth it wants to get across is not to whom this 
price is being paid, but the fact that we are slaves, slaves of 
foreign powers, and that now these slaves are liberated, that 
they become again free for fellowship with God. In other words : 
none of these images that I have mentioned denies that the 
whole initiative is God’s, that it is God’s love which makes 
reconciliation possible and performs the act of reconciliation. 


That brings us to the third point which is: Christ bears 
the whole burden of reconciliation for us. Every time when we 
hear about the Cross, we find these simple words : ‘‘for us”. We 
find this already in the Synoptics, and then in St. Paul’s Epis- 
tles: “for our sakes’, “on your behalf’, “for us’. This is 
at first rather hard to understand. Theologians have a difficult 
expression for it: they call it “the vicarious suffering” of 
Christ. This truth had already been understood by the prophets. 
Jesus uses consciously the great prophecies of the Old Testament, 
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very especially the prophecies of the Second Isaiah, which 
speak again and again of the one who suffers for the’many. 
Read again Isaiah 53: “He has borne our griefs, and carried 
our sorrows... but he was wounded for our transgressions... 
and with his stripes we are healed... and the Lord has laid on 
him the iniquity of us all... for the transgression of my people 
was he stricken... by his knowledge shall my righteous 
servant justify many... and he bare the sin of many...” 

In the New Testament, that thought of “one for many” 
belongs also to the very texture of its thinking. Just as Adam 
is the representative of the human race, so there is now a new 
representative of the human race who acts for all, who lives 
for all, who dies for all, who in a sense is in His own life the 
new human race. We are such individualists that we find it 
very hard to think in those terms. Is it not our egocentricity, 
or even our pride, which makes us so reluctant to accept that 
another can take our place in our relation to God ? But that 
is what the Bible says. The very word “reconciliation” in the 
original Greek does not only mean reconciliation, but also 
“exchange’’. Christ takes the place of the human race and 
bears its whole burden of sin and death. The sinless takes the 
place of the sinful. Christ on the Cross accepts to bear the 
onslaught of the forces of darkness against His lonely person. 
This exchange is a complete exchange, because since Christ has 
taken our place, we may take the place of Christ. After this 
has happened, if we want to participate in this great drama 
of God, God sees us “in Christ’. He does not look at you and 
me as we are. He looks at us, so to say, via the Cross. We 
must not get our eyes too much fixed on the physical suffering 
of Christ. Of course there was physical suffering. But the 
greatest mystery of all was essentially the spiritual suffering. 
Other men have suffered physically as Christ ; no-one ever 
suffered what Christ suffered, as He bore the sin of the whole 
world, and as He became the victim of all the powers of 
darkness. 


In the fourth place: The Cross is the meeting place of the 
holiness and the love of God. When we think of the horror of 
the Cross, must we not immediately ask the question: why 
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did not God simply forgive ? Why is the forgiveness of God 
something so horribly tragic, so costly ? And some of us may 
well want to add: so terribly cruel ? The answer is that God’s 
love is never a sentimental or cheap love, but a holy love. 
God cannot, does not, trifle with His own holiness, because 
then God would cease to be God, then the foundations of His 
world would shake. Then we would no longer know what is 
true, what is good. When God reconciles man to Himself, there 
must be a real recognition of His holiness. That is why in recon- 
ciliation there is included atonement or expiation. At this 
point, we get into a linguistic difficulty, in that these words 
are so differently translated from the original Greek into our 
different Bibles in different languages. But I think we can all 
understand the simple point I am trying to make, that there 
is no reconciliation in which there is no recognition of the 
holiness of God, in which, therefore, there is not a real con- 
demnation of evil. God does not make a compromise with 
the anti-God forces. That is why reconciliation must include 
atonement. But the purpose is reconciliation. The word recon- 
ciliation, and not the word expiation, is the key word in all 
that we hear about the Cross. 


The fifth point is that the Cross 1s the decisive event of world 
history. There are people who talk about the Cross as if it 
were a beautiful symbol, a nice idea, an interesting story. 
But as Christians we cannot emphasize too strongly that the 
Cross is an event. Von Hugel liked to talk, with a somewhat 
strange expression, about the “happenedness”’ of the Christian 
message. Paul speaks of facts. God reconciles, He gave, He 
was in Christ, He made Him to be sin. It is something done, 
not merely preached. The whole structure of Christianity, of 
the Christian faith, is built on that perfectwm, on that thing 
which happened once for all. What I missed most in the speech 
yesterday’, in which Christianity was presented as it looks to 
an outsider, was that simple understanding, which it ought 
to be possible to get even from the outside, that Christianity 
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is about facts, and mainly about this fact of the Cross of Christ, 
and that when we talk about love or about Christian ethics, 
these grow out of that factual root. It is a challenge to find 
that others think of Christianity as nothing but morals. Have 
we become so moralistic that those who hear us never get 
a chance to discover that the centre of Christianity is the fact 
of the Cross of Christ ? Paul does not say, “I came to preach 
about love in general”. Paul says: “I came to preach the 
gospel of Christ crucified’. 

If it is true that the Cross is the centre of world history, 
then we must also say that those who still live as if there had 
been no Cross are really out of date. In a sense, that is true 
for all of us. So much of our life is lived as if there had been 
no Cross, as if God had not created a new situation. We must 
catch up with the fact of the Cross. 


The sixth point is that the reconciling love of God embraces 
the whole of humanity. St. Paul dares to say that God reconciles 
the world to Himself, not just a few people here and there, 
but the world, and that means, in the language of St. Paul 
very especially, the whole of humanity. We find the same 
thing in the Gospels. Christ is a ransom for many, and many 
means in the Gospels generally the total. In other words, 
this message of reconciliation is a message with cosmic reper- 
cussions. It is not a message addressed to a few sensitive 
individual souls ; it has to do with the total life of humanity. 
The Lamb of God takes away the sin of the world. This is a 
universal message addressed to all, and changing the situation 
of the whole human race. We read in the Bible of the “philan- 
thropy” of God. Karl Barth a few years ago used as the title 
of a lecture, ““The Humanism of God’’. God is really interested 
in the total human race. If we are uncertain as to what is 
the basis of a relevant concept of humanity, here we have the 
answer. The human race, consisting of men separated from 
each other, and groups of people in conflict with each other, 
is as it were reconstituted as a unit by the fact that the new 
man, the new Adam, Jesus Christ, represents the new humanity. 
In that sense, we do not say, “L’humanité est a faire’ (humanity 
is still to be created) ; it has been created, re-created, by the 
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act of Jesus Christ. It is only a faire in the sense that we must 
manifest this. 


The seventh point is that we become participants in God's 
work of reconciliation by faith and witness. So far we have 
spoken about a great objective drama, something which God 
did. We must now ask what this has to do with us. Paul puts 
the answer in two words: “Be reconciled’. Our role is to 
accept fully this tremendous fact of what God has done. I use 
the word “‘accept”’ in the strongest and most comprehensive 
sense. We are not merely asked to accept intellectually, to 
learn by heart, to study it as an interesting theological theme ; 
we are to let it become the dynamic force of our life. Let this 
new force that God has realized in the world run through our 
life, so that we become a channel of that force. That is what 
is meant when we are told that if we accept the word of the 
Cross, we may live “in Christ”. We may be part of what God 
has done in Christ ; we may be part of that great movement of 
redemption that God has let loose in the world. But to accept 
means also to witness, for you cannot really accept it unless 
you begin to pass on this news that has transformed the world’s 
life and your own life. It must be passed on to others who 
have not heard it yet. They must be told that they live in 
the wrong period of history. They must be told to open their 
eyes and to discover that the period of history in which the 
new creation has begun is upon them. 


That leads to the eighth point: God uses the lives of the 
reconciled to make men aware of His offer of reconciliation. What 
does reconciliation mean for the daily life of a man or a woman 
who has accepted the fact of the Cross as the central fact of 
his life? We have often talked about a theologia crucis, a 
theology of the Cross, an expression dear to Martin Luther. 
We must also speak of an ethica crucis, an ethics of the Cross. 
I am often astonished when I read books on ethics to note how 
little they speak about the Cross, and therefore how often they 
miss what is perhaps the most important dynamic in the life 
of the Christian. 

We were told yesterday that you and I cannot really for- 
give other people. Of course we cannot. Who are we to forgive 
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anybody ? But we can be participants in that great movement 
of forgiveness which is God’s movement of forgiveness, of 
healing, of reparation, of renewal. My job as a Christian is 
not to invent any particular new attitude towards man ; 
my job is to get in line with what God has done and is doing 
for man. We find that already all through the synoptic Gospels, 
for example in the parable of the unforgiving servant in 
Matthew 18. That is the kind of attitude we must have to our 
fellow men — forgive because you have been forgiven ; simply 
continue the work that God does for you in relation to other 
men. In that sense, God uses the lives of the reconciled to 
make men aware of His offer of reconciliation. 


But if that is true, then we must say (and this is point nine): 
The Church 1s the reconciled commumty which manifests the 
power of reconciliation over all forces which divide men from 
one another. That is what the Church is, that is what the 
Church is meant to be: the new creation, the new people of 
God, who demonstrate the power of the age to come, the power 
of reconciliation within this old age. We know only too well 
that the Church is constantly denying that deep reality of 
its own life. We can only pray and work in order that that 
basic truth about the life of the Church may become visible 
and manifest, that the Church may be the reconciled commu- 
nity in which it becomes crystal clear that, because men and 
women are reconciled by God, they are also fully reconciled 
with each other. 

Do I need to say what things must be completely ousted 
from the Church’s life ? To continue our secular quarrels in 
the Church is a betrayal of the work of reconciliation of God. 
Churches which, instead of manifesting the reconciliation of 
classes, are themselves class churches, add a human stumbling- 
block to the divine stumbling-block. Churches which, instead 
of showing the reconciliation of the races in God and in Christ, 
accentuate the racial division, deny the very truth of the 
gospel of reconciliation. 

At this point we can recognize more deeply and clearly 
the importance of the ecumenical movement. Some people 
still think that the main raison d’étre of the ecumenical move- 
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ment is cooperation among the churches and the exertion of 
a good influence in the world. But there is more to it than 
that. The ecumenical movement exists to manifest the recon- 
ciling power of the Cross. If the Church fails to bring Christians 
of different nations, races and classes deeply together, it misses 
its opportunity to demonstrate the transforming power of the 
Cross, and makes it harder for the world to understand what 
the message of reconciliation is all about. Thank God, here 
and there in the life of the Church, and very particularly in 
the life of the Federation, we have seen powers of reconciliation 
at work. It is one of the greatest things in the life of the 
Federation that we have tried to make these powers manifest. 
Though we have often failed, we have never quite given up. 
May the Federation become increasingly a force of recon- 
ciliation! It is not simply in order to have the nice feeling 
that we are good friends of each other. It has to do with the 
very heart of the Gospel. 


Point ten : In the perspective of the Cross all men are brothers 
for whom Christ died. That is the basis of our solidarity with 
all men. Ii we see what the Cross of Christ means, we cannot 
possibly maintain any kind of pharisaism, any kind of superi- 
ority over our fellow human beings, not even over those who 
say that the Cross of Christ has no real meaning for them. 
For Christ died for your sins and for my sins. He died because 
you and I are the kind of people we are. How then do we dare 
make this into a privilege or a reason for boasting ? How then 
can we possibly see ourselves otherwise than as persons who 
do not deserve this, but who, by some strange mystery which 
we do not understand ourselves, a mystery about which every 
day of our lives we are again astonished, are allowed to partici- 
pate in this tremendous work of God? How then can we 
appropriate the Cross ? There are innumerable instances in the 
history of Christianity when the Cross has been appropriated, 
that same Cross which ought to remain the universal fact perm- 
itting everyone, believer and unbeliever, to come to understand 
the deep relatedness of all men because He died for all men. 

Very early in Christian history we lost that sense of the 
Cross being the symbol of the total solidarity of all men, and 
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made it “‘our’’ Cross. As if anyone could monopolize the Cross ! 
This also means that we are called to go out to all in need, 
material or spiritual. If He died for them, can we do any less 
than show our solidarity with them, share with them in their 
life, show that we have understood at least something of 
Matthew 25, where the great king, that is, the same Christ who 
went to the Cross, tells us that a cup of water given to the 
thirsty is a cup of water given to Him ? 


The eleventh point: The reconciled can therefore never so 
take sides in the conflict of human interests and passions that 
they come to treat any group of men as enemies. They seek rather 
to build bridges of reconciliation between nations, races, classes, 
sexes and individuals. The point is that those who are truly 
reconciled can never see any man, or group of men, as the 
total enemy, as the enemy in any full and radical sense of that 
word. Christ died for all. I can therefore never completely 
write off any human being. I can never say no to the existence 
of any other human being. In our day, we are so good at being 
“anti’, and by “‘anti’’” we mean that we are one hundred per 
cent against. But the most important use of the word “‘anti’”’ 
in the New Testament is just the opposite. ‘‘Anti’ in the 
New Testament means most often “on behalf of’, “‘for the 
sake of’’. Now it is typical of the reconciled that their “anti” 
is that New Testament “anti”: for the sake of others. That 
is why Christians can never be a “party” in this world, and 
why they cannot isolate themselves from the rest of humanity. 
Of course, Christians have done this all the time. But that 
was because they did not deeply understand what real recon- 
ciliation meant. 


That brings me to the last point: Since God’s reconciling 
love is holy love, reconciliation never means condoning injustice 
and evil. There is always the danger of a sentimental misunder- 
standing of reconciliation, so that Christians become forgiving 
in the wrong sense, and give the impression that they condone 
evil or injustice. That is a misunderstanding, because there is 
nothing sentimental about the Cross. God counts with the 
reality of evil and destroys its power by the Cross. You are 
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bought with a price. God’s love is a holy love. The recon- 
ciliation which we know on the Cross is the total condemnation 
of evil and injustice. 

How can we bring this into harmony with what we have 
said about having no enemies ? While it is our absolute duty 
to fight evil and injustice, we do not fight against the man 
who commits it, but we fight for him. In fighting the evil 
he does, I must seek to liberate him from his evil. I must 
therefore seek to dissociate that man from his own evil. This 
means penetrating into his life to the place where I discover 
the brother for whom Christ died. I must do all I can in order 
that, in fighting evil and injustice, I may save the man who 
is responsible for that evil and injustice. 


Africa’s Hopes and Reconciliation 


RENA KAREFA-SMART 


We have, in Africa, a stunning opportunity, as a university 
community, to be the agents of Christ the Reconciler. There, 
men are in great material need, divisions are deep, daily life 
is being transformed. In such a society people are hoping 
hard, they live by faith, they are geared to struggle. In Africa 
we Christians can, in any situation in which we find ourselves, 
in any territory in which we happen to be, and in any condition 
of life we encounter, find men and women who need to know 
what we have to say in terms of reconciliation. Moreover, 
these very people, though they would not realize it, are in the 
right kind of mood to be attentive to the Announcement our 
Lord is calling us to make. The university community in 
Africa has available to it through fellowship in ecumenical 
Christianity reinforcements such as other infant movements 
have never had. In our generation alone the explication of the 
connection of our faith with everyday life in all its aspects 
has provided us with understanding such as other young move- 
ments in their infancy had to help to provide. And at the 
same time, knowledge of Africa itself, as well as some under- 
standing of workable methods for meeting its needs, have also 
increased at an astonishing rate. 


The human situation 


There is real drama in the stuff of contemporary African 
life. The by-now trite terms, ferment, giant, awakening, new, 
struggling, developing, primitive, colourful, are all applicable. 
Africa 7s a giant, since it covers roughly one-fifth of the world’s 
land surface and contains almost two hundred million people. 
It zs colourful, since its many territories contain men and 
women living in every stage of human development. It does 
present to the ordinary observer a picture of conflict between 
such opponents as indigenous people and settlers, workers 
and government officials, tribal groups, races. All this is true. 
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But all this can be the basis for only an academic interest in 
Africa. I want us to be other than academic. I must convey 
to you the radical importance of our finding in those features 
of African life about which we are all informed a direction for 
our life as a university community. Rioters, strikers, passive 
resisters, terrorists, all should point out to us the acute condition 
of African life and the necessity for us to understand and act. 

Sprawling between the Mediterranean, Antarctic, Atlantic, 
and Indian Oceans lies this colossus of mountain, plain, bush, 
desert, and forest. With its crumbling feudal states, its 
disintegrating tribes, its growing cities, and its emerging 
nations, Africa confronts us. Malnutrition, disease, poor 
housing, and illiteracy are everywhere. In town after town 
people live a marginal kind of existence. And in every territory, 
British, Belgian, Spanish, Portuguese, French, and independent, 
people suffer because of race, religion, tribe, ignorance, and 
exploitation. An overwhelming number of Africans exist with 
no hint of a better day. But this is only part of the story. 
Africa is no longer an isolated continent, and it is not a static 
society. To have a correct picture we must realize that Africa 
is now within easy reach of all other continents. Its leaders 
are in continuing touch with centres of world trade and 
political power. In recent years Africa has become the target 
of study and action, and as ways of penetrating its coasts and 
interiors have become known, it has been invaded by an army 
of people sent by metropolitan governments, the United 
Nations’ specialized agencies, the Point Four Program, and the 
mission boards. (This list is by no means exhaustive!) This 
invasion has been welcomed by Africans living in need, eager 
for all kinds of help. Here is an activity increasing everywhere 
in its scope and results. Accelerated programs of technical 
assistance in nutrition, health, education, child care, and 
engineering, coupled with the feverish activities of government 
and commercial interests to exploit the natural resources of 
the continent, combine to give an impression difficult to convey 
to you here. And we must add to this the self-help efforts of 
Africans themselves. Ambassadors of the great god Develop- 
ment are in high places. And Africans have become devotees 
in the cults of cooperation, technical assistance, and even 
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responsible love. Everywhere the effort to develop is spreading, 
and along with it grows a prevailing mood of hope. Whereas 
formerly, articulate Africans were primarily concerned with 
pointing up the need for a better life, a new day, they are now 
engaged in efforts to bring about the new day. They are full 
of confidence in the future, and they live in active hope. So 
dominant is this impression that we must examine it further. 
Where do we see this preoccupation with the human situation, 
this all-consuming interest in the meeting of felt needs ? What 
is the setting for this effort — so absorbing that for the average 
African the cold war is remote, and mention of a possible 
third world war provokes no strong reaction ? 


Nationalism 


Let us look briefly at the political features of social change. 
Nationalism is, of course, the key word for an understanding 
of the change from an old Africa of tribal governments to a 
new society in which all adults are to become responsible 
citizens. This term serves as a “‘catch-all’’ phrase to describe 
the hopes of not only the politically ambitious, but also of many 
Africans who think self-government is their right and the 
only way to a representative and responsible society. Among 
the latter group one finds many of the new élite, people with 
high levels of training or technical competence. These nation- 
alists, all of them, are full of hope in the new day of freedom, 
and although some are uneasy about some of the political 
necessities of nationalistic effort, they maintain a faith in the 
future outcome. Organizations as different as West African 
political parties and South African congresses contain these 
nationalists in their membership. There are, of course, also 
extremists who advocate and sometimes use force to hasten 
the realization of political and economic freedom. 

Political activity is intimately related, of course, to economic 
life. And everywhere one sees an openness to expanding economic 
enterprise. Governments, whether dependent or independent, 
are all committed to varying degrees of industrialization;, 
while widespread efforts to reform agricultural methods and 
to increase crop and livestock production are on the increase. 
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Racial tension 


Racial tension is perhaps that part of the revolution in 
Africa that is most associated with our continent in popular 
thinking. The press in its reporting of apartheid, Mau Mau and 
Moroccan unrest, for instance, has rendered a real service in 
helping the world appreciate the extent of racial division. 
Although inter-group relations in Africa are anything but 
uniform, formulae for regulating them are easy to discern. 
Let us note in quick review that Africans are white and yellow, 
as well as brown or black’. It is dangerous to use figures, 
both because their sources are usually imperfectly taken census 
reports, and because it is easy to misinterpret them. I will, 
however, risk saying that of the roughly two hundred million 
people in Africa, the Caucasian or “European” population 
numbers about five million, the Asian and Lebanese-Syrian 
communities about six hundred thousand, and the brown or 
black indigenous Africans about one hundred and ninety-three 
million. More important to keep in mind than the relative 
numerical strengths of these racial groups is the fact of the 
regional variations in inter-group life. I think it is reliable to 
say that wherever a permanent white African population lives, 
there exists explosive tension and bitterness between the races. 
Kenya, the Rhodesias, the Union of South Africa, and North 
Africa, all are territories where relationships between the 
races are in a continual state of deterioration. 

In areas such as British West Africa or French Equatorial 
Africa, where permanent white settlement is almost impossible 
because of conditions of land ownership, there is less evidence 
of tension growing out of racial divisions, and a resulting higher 
level of stability in social life. The variation in racial compo- 


* Most white Africans in the West are temporary residents, whereas many 
of those in eastern, southern, and northern territories live permanently on our 
continent, some of them being second and third generation Africans. But all 
white Africans are European in the deepest cultural sense and came originally 
from Europe. Generally the Asian communities (of Indians, Malayans, and a 
few Chinese) are engaged in commercial or administrative African life. The 
mass of Africans are of recent tribal descent and they are indigenous to the 
continent of Africa. They range from the Arabs in the North to the Hottentots 
in the South. 
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sition of African societies, expressed in different patterns of 
social relationships, interests us here, for the frankly black 
African territories, such as the Gold Coast and Nigeria, are the 
outstanding examples of emerging nations where a minimum 
of racial tension seems to have real bearing on rapid progress 
toward self-determination. 

Arrangements for day-by-day relations between the racial 
segments of African societies are determined by certain regu- 
lating principles. These differ from country to country in 
purpose, policy, and results. In parts of East Africa people 
claim to hope to direct the revolution resulting from the 
emergence of black tribesmen from racial isolation to close 
contact with European settlers by using the principle of part- 
nership-in-the-future. The goal is a multi-racial society. In 
the Union of South Africa, although I have found no statement 
of the society of the future that apartheid is to bring about, 
and therefore conclude that social thought has not defined this, 
I think it fair to say that non-whites and whites have their 
relations regulated by a principle of non-cooperation. In so far 
as the application can be made, races live in isolation one 
from another. When they do come together, the lack of any 
effective regulating principle results in tension and often open 
conflict. Here the society is varied in racial composition, but 
it is not multi-racial in any dynamic sense. The regulating 
principle is a static one. In French Africa the hope is for 
progressive assimilation of Africans into French culture. Con- 
tacts between races bring vastly differing results, depending 
apparently on the ratio of European settlers to indigenous 
population, and the degree of educational achievement of the 
indigene. In the British territories great contrasts characterize 
racial contacts, but tension seems to be least where the white 
permanent settlement does not exist. 

I have given a disproportionate emphasis to the racial 
divisions of African life because I think they are the basis 
for the most perplexing questions the human situation raises 
there. Also, since these tensions are so explosive, they provide 
the logical starting-point for a look at inter-group relations 
in Africa. I do not want to suggest that race is the only area 
of inter-group tension. 
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Litile social philosophy 


The efforts to interpret the social revolution which is the 
human situation, to see it in a philosophical setting, and to 
provide a basis for social philosophy are sporadic and uneven. 
One feels that the social engineers are so pressed with the 
practical demands of the revolution that they are not aware 
of their responsibility to help people understand it. One is 
always aware of the scanty provision in Africa of centres of 
higher learning, as well as the limitations of the traditional 
overseas education for creative thought and action in the 
African situation. I am reminded of Dr. Malik’s pleas at 
Evanston for the provision in African life of centres where 
students will be encouraged to a true education in the liberal 
arts, and where they can engage in rigorous and lively intel- 
lectual activity for its own sake. One sees too high a proportion 
of African education directed exclusively to the training of 
technicians, and too deep-seated a conviction on the part of 
educators of the impracticability of promoting in contemporary 
university life the search for truth as a liberal rather than an 
empirical function. What evidence one does find of intellectual 
activity, in public debates and publications, for instance, 
illustrates usually an extension of the rationalistic thought of 
the West, with now and then an undercurrent of interest in 
the occult and its relationship to life. This state of affairs is 
not to be wondered at, for we are describing a continent where 
higher education is as yet scantily provided. In all of tropical 
Africa, for instance, there are not more than ten university 
colleges granting degrees, and of these ten, six are less than 
ten years old. 

Always in the role of social philosopher stands the com- 
munist. It is impossible, however, to assess the degree to 
which communist analysis influences African intellectual endeav- 
our, because the facts of the situation are not known. But 
it seems clear that communists are active within French 
territories and South Africa, and that many students, during 
their life overseas, are exposed to varying degrees of communist 
indoctrination. In Nigeria, although the government takes a 
strong anti-communist policy, forbidding importation and sale 
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of communist literature and vetoing visa applicants for their 
communist activity, it is certain that there are Marxists resident 
in the country. 


Fluid religious situation 


The history of the converting of roughly eighty million 
Africans to Christianity or Islam is well known. But I wish 
to emphasize the fluid character of African religious life. Africans 
are still making decisions for one or the other of these two 
world faiths, as well as reversing their decisions with resultant 
change of faith or reversion to animism. Within this situation 
of choice, Islam seems to be having a better time than Chris- 
tianity. A recent report on Islam in West Africa points out, 
for instance, that Bathurst, the capital of the British colony 
of Gambia, may soon cease to be a static “‘Christian’’ area, 
becoming instead a Mohammedan stronghold. 

The tensions between Protestant and Catholic Christianity 
are only now taking form in many parts. To speak of Sierra 
eone wm, thete 1s amounting “reaction toa’ recent dct, of 
government whereby a disproportionately large appropriation 
for education went to Roman Catholic schools, although the 
majority of schools were founded, and until very recently 
maintained, by non-Roman groups. Such developments help 
to strengthen a growing self-consciousness within Protestant 
circles, a beginning towards real tension. 

The religious aspects of the human situation should provoke 
us to study and action, when we realize that Mohammedanism 
seems to be more easily successful in evangelizing Africans 
than Christianity, because Islam does not require as difficult 
or complete a break with pagan life, and also it has so far been 
more resourceful and successful in adapting its forms and 
character to the agricultural and tribal way of life. Resurgent 
Islam is a major force in African life, for in addition to the 
nature of its appeal as a religious faith, there are inherent in 
its political ramifications a justification and a support for 
African Arab and Moslem nationalism. Also, in its role as 
the conserver of certain of the social and cultural features of 
tribal life, it becomes a force opposing the social changes taking 
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place. Wherever Islam is strong, for instance, women take 
almost no active part in the social revolution. Their education 
is limited and their status in society remains much as it was 
in the old Africa. Though women may want a new life, they 
have little chance of achieving it in a Moslem society without 
great struggle. 


The state of the Church 


Now to the state of the Church, in order to discover, first, 
how its own life is called into question when we examine it as 
a family of ambassadors who are called to a ministry of recon- 
ciliation to an Africa in need. Christians in Africa constitute 
roughly one-ninth of the entire population (two-thirds of the 
remainder of the people are still animists, with the other one- 
third being Mohammedan). The Church, therefore, represents 
a real minority faith, the smaller of the two world faiths in 
Africa. Present Christian efforts began roughly one hundred 
years ago with missionaries going into every part of the con- 
tinent. Although there is a record of martyrdom and persecution, 
one cannot say that many Africans regard the Church as an 
effective item in the social revolution, although many recognize 
its splendid role in the pioneering work of providing educational 
and medical facilities. There is a widespread conviction among 
African professionals and technicians that the Church is irrel- 
evant in the contemporary world. They will not even concede 
a connection between the preaching of a revolutionary under- 
standing of man as son and brother entitled to the fruits of 
the earth and the beginnings of nationalist effort and social 
planning. With some knowledge of Bible and liturgy — for 
most of these Africans were graduated from mission schools — 
these people are without competence in Christian social thought 
and action. They must be engaged in real intellectual encounter, 
if the Church is to have any chance of contact with them, and 
this encounter must be sustained by study and worship, and 
extended into action. 

A search for the causes underlying this discounting of the 
Church in the new Africa results in certain generalizations, as 
follows : Christians find that racial, denominational, and other 
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ecclesiastical divisions isolate them from each other and weaken 
their witness to non-Christians ; Christianity is still so widely 
a foreign religion that nationalist-conscious Africans are more 
than ever sensitive to its tendency to emphasize cultural patterns 
and use worship forms that are not applicable, and that are 
often without meaning in African life; overseas Christians 
are so often unprepared to serve the Church, insisting upon 
running it and so often owning it, that unenlightened observation 
records this as behaviour that has the sanction of the best 
Christian thought on inter-group relations ; theological education 
has been inadequate both in scope and quality, as well as 
unsuccessful in the selection of purposes and methods suited 
to African needs. We are asking the question: what does 
“reconciliation”” mean in Africa today ? And we know that 
reconciliation is a state of personal relationship between God and 
Christians and between Christians and our fellow men. This 
personal state is only the starting-point of a life in unity, and 
is a witness to the purposes of God in history. We conclude 
that God’s Church is always a family of new creatures, alive 
in His love, obedient to His purposes, engaged in His work. 
True Christians in all times and in all places are engaged in the 
winning of sinners to new life and are experiencing in ever 
deepening ways the life in which division, disunity, and 
“problems” are absent. How then can the Church, about which 
we can generalize as we just have, claim to be the Church of Christ 
in Africa ? The Church of Christ is yet to be established in 
Africa, although there are, in every part of the continent, 
groups and people who participate already in the family of 
our Lord. 


Our opportunity and direction 


How reliable are the hopes of the African people ? How 
adequate is the understanding that produces them ? How sound 
is the faith by which Africans live ? Has faith been placed in 
false gods ? Will the hopes be realized ? Africans, for the 
most part, see life as an arena where opposing groups determine 
basic needs. For most the good life has to be won by doing 
something about the problems of black and white, rich and 
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poor, believer and unbeliever, free and unfree, African and 
non-African, man and woman, old and young. Wherever 
efforts towards progress are halted by difficulties of any kind, 
people feel free to fight it out — in elections, riots, strikes. They 
have certain goals they want to achieve, and since they firmly 
believe they can be successful, they endure. But in the places 
where progress appears to be permanently blocked, we find 
bewilderment, confusion, fear, bitterness, frustration. One is aware 
of honest confessions of this state of mind from South Africans. 

It is this condition of expressed helplessness that gives us 
both our opportunity and our direction as Christians wishing 
to be agents of Christ’s reconciliation. We must come to our 
fellows in need, bringing them a demonstration of a new 
life, and helping them face its possibilities for themselves. 
We are to say to them, life is not an arena where the outcome of 
the struggle between opposing forces is what determines whether 
or not you live a better life. You will not find life if you continue 
to be first an African, or a worker, or a free man. Come face 
to face with our Lord, for only as you let Him deal with you 
will you have any possibility for living the life for which you 
hunger. Of the truth of this Good News we are certain, for 
our Lord has made possible a personal relationship of man 
with God in which man is made completely new. If we maintain 
this newness through obedience and sacrifice, evil, division, 
disunity have no power to conquer us, and we are free to work 
for the bringing of others into this condition, as well as being 
united with others who are new and free like ourselves. Moreover 
we understand the frontiers of African life to be the points of 
cross purpose, the centres of acute tension, and the areas of 
radical need, for where human effort is confounded Christ, 
and only Christ, can reconcile, lifting men from their knees 
to new-found love, purpose, and effectiveness. In a society 
where men are increasingly divided, without power, frustrated 
and lost, the inner life of our Christian groups must demonstrate 
the ultimate falsity of contemporary tension and struggle by 
pointing to the present but eternal fact of new life in which 
all men can participate fully. 

The university Christian community in Africa must be 
relevant to the society in which it is set, if it is to become an 
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agent in the ministry of our Lord who reconciles. We must, for 
instance, work to correct a naive faith in inevitable progress 
with a biblical interpretation of history that can be grasped 
by the average person. As individuals and as Movements, we 
must meet our brothers and fellows as new creatures, demon- 
strating, for instance, that divisions based on race have no 
meaning or validity for us, and doing away with such divisions 
where they exist. (Wherever this is done, and it is happening 
in personal relationships, all kinds of Africans discover revolu- 
tionary and new ways of meeting the complex and difficult 
situations existing in ungodly and unrepentant societies.) 
In political and economic life we must find ways to redistribute 
material goods on a more equitable basis, refusing to participate 
in any social action that is oppressive to other members or 
sections of our society. In these few “for instances’’, two or 
three of a long list that could be made, we have simply an 
indication of the kind of relevant living required by our faith, 
living that is absolutely essential to any community which 
hopes to be an agent of reconciliation. 


Pitfalls 


Finally, let me suggest four pitfalls to be avoided when we, 
as university people, attempt to create situations in which 
reconciliation can take place. I shall state them briefly. 

We must not become syncretists. In dealing with Moham- 
medans, for instance, we must remember that in Jesus Christ 
we have a complete and final revelation. And in our own lives 
we must not allow survivals of the animist or Islamic religions. 

We must not, in political and economic activity, confuse 
reconciliation with coexistence. We may, as democrats or social- 
ists, for instance, determine to coexist with each other. But 
as agents of reconciliation we must place our political con- 
victions alongside those of our neighbour, under God. Out of 
this confrontation, God may be pleased to show us a new way 
in political situations. 

We must not expect to continue a divided Christianity, if 
we are to participate in reconciliation. God may use our 
divisions to good ends. But if we are to be used fully by Him, 
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we must remember that unity is the setting for, and issue of, 
reconciliation, and set about attaining it. Where unity is not 
a fact (whether in our Student Christian Movement or church), 
unity across denominational and group divisions, reconciliation 
will not be given. 

Guarding against the temptation to equate reconciliation 
with such things as successful arbitration in public affairs, 
confrontation through personal encounters with those of 
different backgrounds or convictions from ours, we must face 
the fact that a ministry of reconciliation involves the necessity 
for action based on judgment. We must not allow ourselves 
to avoid this necessity. If persons feel compelled to withdraw 
from organizations which in their programs prevent their 
participating in a ministry of reconciliation, or if groups, even 
Christian ones, discover that they cannot in their present 
form participate in Christ’s ministry of reconciliation, and, 
feeling their present identity to be more important than Christ’s 
mission, withdraw from other Christians, we must not be 
surprised. For the ministry of reconciliation requires that 
persons and groups eventually judge themselves. Only as 
this is done, and efforts are made to put right whatever seems 
condemned by the light of Christ, can God’s love work in and 
through us. 

Jesus Christ is Lord. He is reconciling men unto Himself. 
May He use us as agents in His ministry. 


The Church in China Today 


Keel LNG 


Some very great historical changes have taken place in 
China. In observing the life of the Church there, and in 
identifying myself with it, I have time and again been reminded 
of two lines in a poem by W. H. Auden: 


Ruffle the perfect manners of the frozen heart, 
And compel it once again to be awkward but alive. 


I think these words adequately describe the changes through 
which our Church has been going. Needless to say, the Church 
in China has made certain mistakes, large and small, in the 
last few years. Even some of the very right and good things 
which we have done, we have done rather awkwardly. But 
we must say that the whole process has been one through 
which our Church has come to have more life, no matter how - 
awkward it may seem to those not yet used to it. 

What is God teaching the Church in China? A revolution 
is something very complicated. But how has God made issues 
clear and simple to us, thanks to the revolution ? What are 
some of the points of our repentance, and of our thanksgiving ? 
These are what I should like to touch upon here. 


Christ 1s Lord of Church and world 


First in importance is the bankruptcy of all pragmatic 
Christianities, and the emergence of a Christocentric theology. 
In the past, Christianity was preached to our people very often 
as a means to get certain benefits, certain results, certain 
advantages. Some “‘pietistic’’ people gave us Christianity as a 
ticket to heaven. Others tried to tell us that Christianity was 
a means to save society, to save our country, or to save a 
certain civilization. There were those who told us that Chris- 
tianity was a means to make people good, honest, and industrious. 
Still others wanted us to believe in Christianity because, they 
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said, it was a good way for us to get peace of mind, peace of 
heart, and peace of soul, or to overcome our inferiority complex. 

Now we know that all of this is really bad religion. What 
Archbishop Temple said is very relevant here : “Religion itself, 
when developed to real maturity, knows quite well that the 
first object of its condemnation is bad religion, which is a 
totally different thing from irreligion, and can be a very much 
worse thing.” He also said: “If your conception of God is 
radically false, then the more devout you are the worse it will 
be for you. You are opening your soul to be moulded by some- 
thing base. You had much better be an atheist.’’ And that 
was the kind of Christianity which was very popular in China. 

But in new China things have changed. If, in the past, 
people joined the Church in order to get free education, now 
education is practically free ; why should they continue to be 
Christians ? If, in the past, people became Christians in order 
to get certain material benefits, the people’s standard of living 
has now improved ; why should they remain Christians ? If, in 
the past, Christianity was recommended as a means to make 
people honest, now the moral level of our people in general has 
been noticeably raised; what is the use of Christianity any 
more ? 

In this new situation, many of us Chinese Christians have 
come, in our own way, to a much fuller understanding of what 
the Christian faith is. We have come to see that God loves 
the world, that He loves humanity. In spite of man’s sin, 
God did not want to destroy him, but to redeem him. He 
redeemed man by becoming man Himself. He loved man so 
much that He did not even refuse to be killed on the Cross. 
But He rose again and ascended into heaven and sits at the 
right hand of God as King. 

Thus, we have come to think of Jesus Christ not only as 
Prophet and Priest, but as King. And we are to look at the 
world today only in the brightness of the glory of this Kingship. 
This is the source of our ultimate hope, and also the source of 
our responsibility in the world. We seek God, not because of 
any benefit, but because God is what He is. We love God, not 
because of any benefit, but because He is lovable. We trust 
in God because He is trustworthy. If it is benefits we are after, 
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then, if the Devil could give us these benefits, we would believe in 
him. 

We should not first see the Gospel in its “usefulness’’, but 
in all its “uprootingness’. Christ is not the answer to our 
questions, for He questions the very foundations of our ques- 
tions. This movement away from different kinds of pragmatic 
Christianity to faith in the Christ, to knowledge of Him as 
King, the Lord not only of the Church but of the world, is 
the most important development in our life of faith. In the 
past, when we preached a pragmatic Christianity, although we 
brought many people into the churches, we were only converting 
disobedient non-Christians into disobedient Christians. And 
that we cannot really consider as evangelism. 


The strength and weakness of the Church 


To proclaim the Kingship of Christ does not at all imply 
that the Church should seek worldly privilege, power, and 
prestige, or a ruling position in the world. In the so-called 
“good old days’’, the Chinese Church felt secure in its enjoyment 
of worldly means and prestige, and of the patronage of political 
forces, domestic and foreign. We were quite happy because 
we felt we had certain political and financial backing from 
abroad, and were protected by unequal treaties. We were very 
happy that some of the government leaders sought baptism 
and became Church members. 

But all the while we were feeling so secure, we were simply 
not aware of how alienated we were from God and from our 
own people. We were relying on very unreliable crutches which 
could give us only false security. We were building our Church 
on sand. In the Middle Ages there was a time when the Church, 
by earthly standards, was very powerful. Even an emperor 
had to go to the Pope barefooted in the snow to seek his 
forgiveness. But we know that this was a time when the 
spirituality of the Church was at one of its lowest ebbs. 

In these years we have come to realize that the path of our 
Church in China should not continue to be that of the Church 
of Laodicea, of which it was said : “Thou sayest I am rich, and 
increased with goods, and have need of nothing.” Christ had 
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to tell it : “Thou knowest not that thou art wretched, miserable, 
poor, blind and naked.” 

Today we feel that our path should be somewhat like that 
of the Church of Smyrna, to which Christ said: “I know thy 
tribulation and thy poverty, but thou art rich.” In other words, 
we have a completely different standard by which to measure 
the success and failure of the Church. It is only as we rid 
ourselves of the many unnecessary crutches, that we come to 
know more truly what Paul means when he says that Christ’s 
grace is sufficient for us. We come to know that the vocation 
of the Church is to be an earthen vessel, and that it is not true 
to this vocation if it tries to goldplate itself. Christ’s strength 
is perfected in our weakness. That is why many of us feel that, 
as we rid ourselves of the many unhelpful weights, the simple 
words of Pascal become real to us: “It is a truly blessed state 
of the Church to be dependent on God alone.” 


Self-support — a spiritual task 


It is only in this mystery of the strength of the Church 
lying in its weakness that our Church has been enabled to 
tackle the humanly impossible problem of self-support. In the 
past, our Church relied to a very large extent on Western funds. 
To achieve self-support is not at all a simple matter of calling 
together certain financially minded Church leaders to draw up 
blue-prints for raising money. There are secondary factors 
which have facilitated our work, such as the exemption from 
taxation by our government on land and property used for 
Church purposes, the ending of inflation which was a curse to 
us, and the general elevation of the standard of living of the 
people. All of these are important, to be sure, but they are 
at most secondary. The really important question in self- 
support is a spiritual and theological one. It involves a Chris- 
tological and ecclesiological experience for the whole Church. 
It involves an adventure for lay men and women to find their 
place in the Church. 

Today we are still not satisfied with achieved results in 
self-support. The livelihood of some of our ministers has still 
to be very simple, and even meagre. But we are able to say 
that, today, many of our clergymen know, in a way they did 
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not know before, the freedom and the richness of poverty when 
it is borne in Christian faith and love. When a Church has 
had that experience, it can never be the same again. I say 
this in all humility. Certainly Chinese Christians have not 
all of a sudden turned into saints. But God has put us in a 
position in which we could not but face the spiritual task of 
self-support. And a Church which has lived through this 
experience knows that self-support is less a financial question 
than a spiritual necessity. If a Church is true to its own vocation, 
self-support is a natural result of its life after it reaches a 
certain stage. 

The evangelistic consequence of self-support is something 
we can never exaggerate. In the past, our personnel, our 
thinking, and our finance being all very Western, our relation- 
ship with our people was very poor. We were called “eaters 
of foreign religion’. Today we are referred to as “believers in 
Jesus Christ’. That, of course, is a very important difference, 
and a very important consequence of the achievement of 
self-support. 

I am not suggesting that the Church in every land should 
immediately be self-supporting, as it is up to each Church to 
decide for itself. I am quite prepared to admit that there is 
a stage during which a Church has to be dependent on others. 
But I do believe that self-support is not only a matter of finance ; 
it is an important spiritual experience, one in which the members 
of the Church come to know the true nature and vocation of 
the Church. Today, “I believe in the Holy Catholic Church” 
is not just something to say. It means, I believe, that when the 
Church begins to be dependent on its Lord alone, when it is 
true to its own vocation, it is really stronger than we think it 
is. Its latent strength is surprising. And how poor is the Church 
which has so much worldly power and material goods on which 
to rely that it does not know the richness of a life of dependence 
in faith on Christ alone. 


If we have not love 

At the same time, we are coming to a better understanding 
of the meaning of evangelism — or, at least, of the inadequacy 
of our knowledge of what evangelism in a dynamic society 
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really involves. We are coming to an understanding, in great 
penitence, of how lacking we were in true love for our people, 
which is really the key or prerequisite to true proclamation. 

Our friends have asked us: “Is the Church in new China 
still a witnessing and evangelistic community ?”’ The answer 
is definitely ‘“Yes’”, if you only mean our maintenance of old 
evangelistic practices and the getting of old results from them. 
Taking the whole of China into consideration, the number of 
Christians is certainly increasing. But we dare not capitalize 
on the fact that our numbers are increasing. Numbers can 
give us no ground for complacency. The serious matter is 
that our understanding of evangelism is quite inadequate for 
the age in which we live. 

To mankind, the whole revelation of God is very foreign 
and unfathomable, and in order to reduce this difficulty God 
resorted to the method of Incarnation. What considerateness 
and love this really involves! It enlightens us as regards our 
work of evangelism. Evangelism can only happen in love. 

Now God has not given us to love only a part of mankind, 
for instance, those who already believe in Him. God loves the 
world, that is, the whole of humanity. “God commended 
his love towards us, in that while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us.’’ Can we say we truly love the people around us ? 
Or are we indifferent to them ? Or do we even secretly hate 
them ? 

St. Paul, in his love for his brethren, his kinsmen according 
to the flesh, could even wish that he himself might be accursed 
of Christ for their sake. But we are not like him. Too often 
our attitude towards our people is like that of the elder brother 
who hated the younger, or of Jonah, who was controlled by 
his ill-will for the people to whom he was sent. As long as 
this is the situation, we are of no help in the work of witness. 
In the last few years, Chinese Christians have come to see how 
much we really lacked love. To love a man is not only to be 
nice to him. It is to understand him, to sympathize with him, 
to give due recognition to all his points of excellence, to see in 
him someone whom God knows to be worth redeeming, to enter 
into the depths of his thinking and feeling, to share in all his 
joys and sorrows, to put ourselves in his position, to strive 
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_ to see how he has come to regard his present thinking and 


feeling as justified, to feel the attractiveness of his position and 
to see its rationality from his angle. 

Love does include all of these, and only as we love him 
with this love will it dawn upon us how much he stands in 
need of nothing less than the Gospel of Christ, and what that 
Gospel would mean to him concretely. It is only as we love 
him with this love that a foundation emerges upon which the 


Gospel can be communicated to him. 


We attach a very great importance to drawing a sharp line 
between the Christian understanding of man and of the reality 
of sin and depravity, on the one hand, and the entirely un- 
Christian hatred of man, on the other. We feel that the Chris- 
tian doctrine of man must have nothing to do with misanthropy, 
the hatred of man, which is something entirely different. The 
mission of evangelism is a very weighty one. We need to ask 
ourselves how much good will we have towards the man we 
are to win for Christ. Is there any secret hatred of him ? When 
we find in him certain sins and failings, do we feel them to be 
our own sins and failings ? Or are we not secretly happy at 
having found them ? 

Many books on Christianity and communism which have 
been published in the West are of no help to us, because their 
authors write too much in bondage to the political atmosphere 
of hatred current in their own society. Their writings are 
sometimes frankly evaluated as theological buttressing of the 
cause of their own political camp. In one way or another, they 
say things which do not seem to us to rise above the words of 
Jonah or the elder brother before them. 

We know that only judgments in love can have the power 
to convict men of sin, and to witness to the one true Gospel 
of salvation in Christ. If you do not really find people lovable, 
you cannot really want them to be evangelized ; and if you do not 
really want to evangelize them, God cannot put His Word in 
your mouth. Your own words, then, will be just clever ways 
of saying things. And to the people whom we do not love, the 
things we say cleverly do not seem worth saying. 

We have met certain evangelists who have disappointed us, 
in that they seem to feel that they must evangelize because 
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St. Paul said, ‘Woe is me if I preach not the gospel.’”’ But let 
us not neglect what Paul told us elsewhere : ‘““Though I speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels, and have not love, I am 
become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” 

It is interesting that during these years we in China have 
not been too deeply concerned with creating “indigenous 
forms” of communicating the Gospel. Some Christians from 
abroad have questioned us about this. It is a field which we 
have neglected, to be sure. But we have felt that, although 
indigenous forms of communication are important, if we really 
know our lack of love, then love is today really the essence. With 
love, we ourselves become part of the Gospel. People do not 
mind coming to a Western building to listen to what the Church 
has to say to them. But, without love, no amount of Chinese 
“native forms’ can really be of much help in the true trans- 
mission of the Gospel. In fact, we would be deceiving them. 

Thus, although we offer our thanksgiving to God for the 
increase in the number of new converts in these years, we do 
realize that they have come either in spite of us, or not knowing 
what they were doing. We must guard against making too 
much of this increase, so as not to confuse our own thinking. 
We must always bear in mind that this is a period of God’s 
preparation of us, a period during which we ourselves are 
re-evangelized, and the Church is cleansed and built up, a 
period in which we learn the lesson of love. Only Christ Himself 
is the true evangelist, and only the Holy Spirit is the true 
worker of conversion. We must constantly put ourselves at 
the listening end of the divine Gospel, so that Christ can remake 
us and change us from being a hindrance to evangelism into 
a help. 


Love of the brethren 


Another lesson which is important to us is that of love of 
the brethren. Because of the many different missionary back- 
grounds of the Chinese Churches, there are some sixty or more 
denominations in China. Many of these struggled against one 
another, and there was no harmonious relationship at all. Even 
within one denomination, we could not love and be united 
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with one another. Take my own Church, for instance. In 
1912, the Holy Catholic Church of China, that is, the Chinese 
counterpart of the Anglican Church, was formed. But, even 
today, in the fourteen dioceses, which were extremely independ- 
ent, we are using eight versions of the Prayer Book. It is only 
now that the Anglican Church is producing a common Book 
of Prayer. 

The Church must be a reconciled society in order to be a 
reconciling society in the world. Our disunity has indeed been 
a very great handicap in our work of witness. Today I am very 
glad to report that, apart from the Roman Catholic Church, all 
the other denominations are very closely associated. These 
Church bodies, which in the past we could not have imagined 
as being willing to pray or worship together, could join together 
last March in a national conference in Peking. Our five theo- 
logical colleges for all non-Roman Churches are examples of 
how Christians of many different backgrounds can work togeth- 
er. The special characteristics of each denomination are not 
trespassed upon but mutually respected. 

Our Student Christian Movement is another example. Many 
of the members of our SCM would have belonged in the past to 
such an organization as the IFES. But today we can have 
conferences and Bible study together. That is something no 
human power could have brought about. 

Of course, in the last few years, Church union of a more 
organic nature has not made progress. But we are sure that 
the present close association among the denominations will be 
a very good foundation for that some time in the future. 


Three-Self Movement 


In the West, our Three-Self Movement has been represented 
by certain people as being a sign of Chinese Christians’ “‘yielding”’ 
to the so-called ‘““ccommunist pressure’. Sometimes it is also 
taken to mean that Chinese Christians are trying to aggrandize 
themselves, to make an assertion of human self-sufficiency. Now, 
it is very important for Christians to understand the Three- 
Self Movement spiritually and theologically. ‘Not that’’, as 
St. Paul said, ‘‘we are sufficient of ourselves to think anything 
as of ourselves, but our sufficiency is of God.” 
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The Three-Self Movement represents God’s act of great 
mercy in giving us Christians a new chance in China. It is 
simply a movement to make the Church in China truly Chinese. 
It is not a nationalistic movement, but we do not feel we need 
to apologize for wishing the Church in China to be a national 
Chinese Church. The Three-Self Movement — the movement 
for the achievement of self-administration, self-support and 
self-propagation —is nothing but a prayer on the part of 
Chinese Christians, and, at the same time, God’s answer to our 
prayer that the Church in China may truly take root in the 
life of the Chinese. We are not asking for anything more than 
Christians in many other countries have enjoyed for a long 
time. | 

We believe that true Catholicity does not supplant nation- 
ality. We can rightly play our part, both in giving and in 
receiving, in the ecumenical life of the Church of the whole 
world, only by first becoming truly ourselves. If we do not 
have a “‘selfhood” to express, how can we really give anything, 
or really know what to take from others, through our ecumeni- 
cal contacts ? The Three-Self Movement is not an assertion of 
nationalism : it aims to make the Church in China as Chinese 
as the Church in England is English. Our experience teaches 
us that if we do not have independence, we cannot have true 
interdependence. 

One of the points of the Three-Self Movement is self- 
propagation. It includes the assumption by Chinese Christians 
of responsibility in evangelism, in witness, in the life and work 
of the Church, and also in our theological work. We often 
heard in the past that the Chinese had no talent for theology. 
It was under this verdict that the theology of one or two other 
countries, devoid of any concern for its relevance to the Chinese 
situation, enthroned itself in a ruling position in the Church 
in China. 

It is true that the Church in China has achieved nothing 
to speak of in the realm of theology. But how are we to account 
for this fact ? Certainly it is not due to some innate short- 
coming in the Chinese character. We have not made good in 
Christian theology for many reasons, but the most basic was 
that China was a colonial country. 
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Owing to the economic backwardness and political subordi- 
nation of a colonial country, its intellectuals are likely to 
develop a cult of the West. They become detached from the 
culture, the aspirations, and the struggles of their own people, 
and may even develop an attitude of contempt for them. They 
really become denationalized cosmopolitans. It is a very 
unenviable position to be in. In China our people used to 
caricature these intellectuals by saying that they even felt 
that the moon shone brighter in a Western country. 

This mentality was quite common in Church circles in 
China. Whatever was practised in the West was regarded as 
orthodox, and whatever was not practised abroad was regarded 
as wrong. This certainly stifled all theological creativity. In 
our seminaries we did read a lot of Western books, but the 
more we read them the farther we were from our own people 
and from the problems in our own Church. In those days we 
were like a group of people who knew nothing about football, 
but who had to listen to a game over the radio and to cheer for 
the competing teams. And, of course, in this situation no 
vitality was possible. 

I am not saying that what we learned from the West was 
not true, but it was not true for us, because we had not wrestled 
with it in our own setting. It is only today that the divorce 
between theology and life is beginning to be overcome. Our 
theology is more oriented towards our own problems. Of course, 
the basic problems of theology are the same, but today we are 
dealing with them in their Chinese manifestations. We still 
have much to learn from the West, but we feel that today it is 
more important for us to be ourselves. Only after the Church 
in China has become more itself, will we be better able to learn 
from others, this time no longer as our authority, but as a 
reference. 


Christians and the state 


Before I end, I must say a word about our attitude to the 
state. In China we call our state the People’s Republic of 
China. It is under the political leadership of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party. Now, the communists have their definite views 
about the non-existence of God and the complete irrelevance 
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of Christ. They do not have any conception of man as standing 
in need of redemption. They believe that, in some time in 
the future, perhaps one hundred years from now, people will 
not need to believe in religion any more, and that at that time 
religion will wither away. 

Of course, we do not pretend to agree with these views. 
In fact, in Nanking we very often discuss these matters with 
them. The discussion is always very interesting to me, and, 
I believe, not without some effect on them. We do not auto- 
matically support everything the communists do. They have 
done certain things which I regarded as extreme and haphazard. 
Some of these things I later understood to have been quite 
reasonable, but there are others of whose necessity I remain 
unconvinced even today. 

Yet I must admit that, under the leadership of the Chinese 
Communist Party, the People’s Government of China has done 
many very important and good things for our people, the really 
essential things which had not been done in the past by anyone. 
I must also avow that their spirit of self-criticism, their humil- 
ity in admitting that their work still has much room for 
improvement, is something very moving to us. Freedom of 
religion is guaranteed in our National Constitution, in whose 
drawing up people of many religions, classes, and races parti- 
cipated. While the communists do nothing to help the Church, 
they are certainly not doing anything to interfere with its life. 

As a result of our experiences in these years, many of us 
Chinese Christians would sharply disagree with some of the 
missionaries who, before leaving China, tried to convince us 
that the arrival of the People’s Liberation Army represented 
God’s punishment of the Chinese people. The new social order 
is sometimes referred to in the West as a judgment of God. 
I think that, to a Christian, it is a judgment of God only in 
the sense that Christians are to seek for God’s judgment in 
all historical events. To many of my fellow Christians in China, 
it represents rather an act of God. 

In that act, we discover once again that God loves China, 
that China has not been out of His hands, and that He does 
care for our people. If you know how backward China was 
and still is in many ways, and if you know the things that 
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have been done to overcome that backwardness, then you 
will take a more sympathetic attitude to what Chinese Chris- 
tians feel. 

When Christ wanted to teach His disciples about loving 
one’s neighbour, He used the parable of the Good Samaritan. 
At its end he said, “Go thou and do likewise.’’ Seeing what the 
Chinese communists have done and are doing, and what many 
other people under their influence have done and are doing, 
we feel humbled, we thank God for them, and we want to 
learn from them through what they do. However, Christ has 
not told us to “believe thou likewise.’’ We also feel we can 
serve our people best by maintaining the integrity of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

Some Christians abroad have asked us if we are not in 
danger of putting our loyalty to the state first, and loyalty 
to Christ after. I must admit that there is this danger, because 
many of the Chinese intellectuals are very greatly fascinated 
by the moral quality of the communists and their apparently 
sound historical and political analysis. 

A few Christians, in the early days of the liberation, even 
thought it was their mission to establish a certain theological 
synthesis between Christianity and Marxism. They wanted to 
go beyond the level of unity in action on specific issues about 
which Christians find it possible and necessary to act with 
others who have the same concern. We know that this is a 
mistaken pursuit, because Christianity has to do with Christ, 
a Person, and there can be no satisfactory common denominator 
between Him and any historically evolved ideology. 

The question is not even one of atheism, because the Chris- 
tian Gospel is’ qualitatively something apart from all human 
ideologies, even those which give room to theism and those 
which themselves claim to be Christian ideologies. While we 
Christians have good reason to feel humble before our com- 
munist friends, the Church can best serve the people by main- 
taining the purity of its own message, and thus keeping its 
own initiative in saying its “‘yes’ and “no” on the merit of 
each moral situation itself. 

After admitting that the temptation to place our loyalty 
to the state first does exist, I must say that this is a universal 
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temptation, and that, in some other places, it is even a more 
subtle temptation. In China this temptation is tempered, 
because our issues are much simpler. We are under the leader- 
ship of a party of people whose convictions about religion are 
very different from ours. We cannot but bear in mind this 
difference. But I am, in a way, glad of their open atheism, 
because it serves to a certain extent as a guarantee that they 
would not be interested in exploiting or using religion to serve 
their own purposes. 

In history those who have tried to make use of religion have 
always done so under the guise of religiosity. Even King Herod, 
when he wanted to kill the Infant Christ, pretended that he 
wanted to worship Him. And it is this sort of situation in 
many countries which confuses Christians. 

Are we Chinese Christians too naive ? Are we not going 
deeply enough into the “essence” of the communist, as our 
Western friends have sometimes worried ? I think we know 
the essence of the communist: he is a child of God for whom 
Christ died, whom He deems worth redeeming. And if I must 
err, I much prefer to err on the side of naiveté than on the 
side of cynicism. 

We feel rather uneasy when people speak constantly about 
the clash between Christianity and communism, as if Chris- 
tianity clashes only with communism. We would much prefer 
to think not in terms of clashes, but in terms of Christians’ 
evangelistic engagement in the world. The pathological pre- 
occupation with this clash is really a reflection of our lack of 
faith in our own Gospel. If we have that faith, we have no 
fear. We are truly free. We can talk with them, learn from 
them, and try to evangelize them. : 


The missionary movement 


In the last one hundred and more years many missionaries 
have gone to China from the West. We have some strong views 
about the use which colonialism has made of missionary work 
in China, and of the harm it has done to China and to the 
Church in China. But we also know that a large number of 
missionaries have done many good things in China. The good 
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things they have done will always remain, and we are grateful 
to them for these. 

We also know that the best of the missionaries came to 
China to work in such a way as to make themselves dispensable 
as soon as possible. Therefore, today, when they hear of the 
condition of the Church in China, they have every reason to 
be glad and thankful. 

As to other mission fields, as long as Christians in these 
countries want missionaries to come from other countries, and 
as long as the missionary societies in the other countries are 
willing to send them, we have no objection at all. 

A small number of missionaries who left China are still 
very bitter against the People’s Government. Instead of doing 
constructive work for the Church, they are publishing period- 
icals, writing articles, and giving speeches to spread rumours 
and slanders about China and the Church there. Of course, 
they cannot harm us in China. The Three-Self Movement goes 
on unhindered by them. But what they do proves to be an 
obstacle to the normalization of Christian fellowship between 
the Chinese Church and those in other countries. They have 
also prevented many good Christians in the West from knowing 
how to pray for the Chinese Christians. We only hope that 
they will cease to do these things and take a more constructive 
attitude towards what Chinese Christians are doing. Then, 
they will know that they can again be our friends. 

On the other hand, God, being magnanimous, has listened 
to the many misinformed prayers, because He does not just 
listen to the words, but also to the heart behind the words. 
Thus, He has blessed the Chinese Church. Therefore, we are 
grateful for Christians in the West, in whose prayers China 
has always occupied an important place. We hope that, with 
the growth of proper relationships in the coming period, many 
more Christians in the West will begin to pray for China in a 
more informed way, and, what means even more to us, will 
offer their thanksgiving to God on our behalf for what He has 
done in China, in the Church in China, and for the Christians 
in China. 


The Stages in Spiritual Growth 
A Roman Catholic Point of View 


JEAN DE LA Croix KAELIN, O.P. 


D. T. Niles has asked me to say a few words on what you 
call “holy living’, or what we call in French the spiritual 
life, and the manner in which we try in the various groups 
of Pax Romana to help our members to attain this end. Obvi- 
ously this can only be a few short remarks. 

To understand what the spiritual life is, its laws of growth, 
we must first of all call to mind the condition of the Christian 
in the world. This condition is paradoxical: the Christian is 
in the world, but he is not of the world. 


1. The Christian is 7m the world, and indeed really in the 
world, giving of his best, not separating part of himself for 
God and the other for the world. He has a real interest in the 
human adventure itself, even though he knows very well that 
this is only temporary ; for him it has a very profound sense, 
because human personalities are engaged in it, and they are 
not transitory, and because it is in mankind’s history itself that 
the Kingdom of God is called upon to build itself up and to 
grow. Nevertheless, this world which Jesus has loved, and in 
which cities and cultures are destined to rise also, is not the 
Kingdom. 

Imagine a train running on from generation to generation. 
In this train men are born, live, suffer, and die. The Christian 
alone knows, thanks to Christ, the terminus towards which 
history’s train is heading. He knows that the end is beyond 
history, that is to say, that it is incommensurable with history 
itself or the work of culture: it is the Kingdom of God in full 
development. Besides, the Christian knows that this Kingdom 
exists already on the journey in a crucified and pilgrim con- 
dition, just as Christ, who, before reaching eternal glory in 
His humanity, was a sufferer and a pilgrim on earth. 
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However, in the train the thing is to live, to live in real 
friendship with mankind. Christ has told us nothing concerning 
the concrete manner of organizing the communal life in the 
train, from the social, economic, and cultural point of view. 
He has told us nothing that could help men to cure diseases, 
cancer for example. But He has told us a great deal about 
the dignity and vocation of the human person. 

For the organization of this earthly life here below, the 
discovery of science and technique, is all the work of mankind, 
and it is left to the reason of man. But He has given us the 
meaning of life. He has taught us what it is necessary to do 
with this life, which science must serve. He has taught us 
that justice and love must in so far as possible try to root out 
misfortune and suffering. He has given us the meaning of this 
human suffering which every man encounters on coming into 
existence, and which unfolds itself along life’s way. 

To be in the world is to agree to work for humanity and 
for friendship among mankind. With regard to various con- 
crete solutions, the Christian remains quite free, provided that 
the requirements of justice and the respect of each individual 
person are safeguarded. In effect, Christianity does not identify 
itself with any definite answer to any economic system or to 
any culture. (This is why the Pax Romana federations as a 
whole do not engage in any political movement. They endeavour 
to impress on their members their responsibilities as citizens, 
and to afford them the hght by which they will themselves, 
and at their own risk and peril, find out life’s answer.) 

In this work of human collaboration, the Christian engages 
himself completely, with all the love that Christ has revealed 
and given to him. Besides, charity finds in it a field for develop- 
ment, but it reaches to far loftier heights. Man himself is by 
nature too important to be able to confine himself to what is 
going on through life’s journey. Charity’s own Kingdom, while 
being in the world, stretches far beyond the world, because in 
the world God has met man, and has revealed to him His love. 


2. But I wish above all to speak to you of this fact: the 
Christian is not of the world. What does that signify for us ° 
It signifies that God has given us His Son, and through Him a 
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new life, a divine life. This life which really transforms us, 
renders us “‘partakers of the divine nature’ (II. Peter 1: 4), 
and allows us to enter into fellowship with the divine Persons 
(I. John 1: 3). The life of holiness is first of all, I do not say 
entirely, but in the first place, the growth of this friendship, 
of this intimacy with God. 

This new divine life is infused by God Himself through the 
sacrament of baptism, whereby the Christian is grafted onto 
Christ, who is the Vine. As on the natural level every life 
implies certain kinds of activity, so it is with the Divine Life 
whose activities are directed towards God in His revealed 
Truth, and which activities flow from new and supernatural 
powers which mould our intelligence, our wills, and our hearts 
to His life. 

These divine powers are the three theological virtues of 
faith, hope, and charity. They are, as it were, the divine roots 
planted in human soil, which produce a new knowledge and a 
new love, the knowledge and love of a son with regard to God. 
By means of them, man is enabled to enter into communion 
with God, and to speak with Him in His own language, because 
the spirit of Jesus with these gifts gives Himself to man as an 
interior Host, who seeks to take more and more in hand the 
development of this new life. 

Through faith, man communicates, though in darkness, 
with the brightness of the knowledge that God has of Himself. 
Man knows God in the mystery of His own life, the life of the 
Trinity, and knows His redemptive love for men, the mystery 
revealed by the Word made flesh. Through hope, a new desire 
rises up in the heart of man, beyond all human reality, and 
he is consumed with a mysterious longing, which God alone can 
satisfy. ‘Nothing but Thee, O my God!” Through charity, ° 
communion with God is established here below, inaugurating the 
friendship between God and man, which is the sublime revela- 
tion of the Gospel: that love, wherewith He first loved us, 
even unto the death of the Cross, and which He also implants 
in man wherewith man may love in return. 


3. This is why charity is the first commandment which 
embodies and includes all the others. This is also why that 


. = 
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Christian perfection to which every baptized person is called 
is nothing else but the perfection of the love of God, and of 
one’s neighbour, by which man becomes more and more one 
with God in a union of love. Christ did not hesitate to exhort 
us, “You, therefore, must be perfect, as your heavenly Father 
is perfect” (Matt. 5: 48). 

According to the Gospel, the love of man for God assumes 
a double requirement. Firstly, that of complete conformity to 
the will of the Father: “For this is the love of God, that we 
keep his commandments” (I John 5: 3). Nevertheless, it is 
not a question of keeping the commandments like a slave, but 
rather as a son and a friend. And this is why another factor 
enters : ““He who abides in love, abides in God, and God abides 
in him” (I John 4: 16). Such is the intimacy of this relation- 
ship, of which one illustration is the Gospel scene of Mary, 
Martha’s sister, seated at the feet of Jesus. She did nothing, 
except to be there, to listen to Him and to love Him, and Jesus 
said that was the one thing needful. 

If this new life of love is in us, a “‘life hid with Christ in 
God”’ (Col. 3: 3), it is destined to grow. In the growth of this 
life, there will therefore be various stages. The Christian 
tradition recognizes three principle stages in this growth. 


a) Love, of itself, always unites the Christian to God, but 
we can say that in the first stage all his energies are mobilized 
to fight against sin. After the first invitation of Christ, the 
converted sinner must direct all the forces of his new-found 
love to self-defence against the terrible threatening temptations 
which assail him, arising from the inclinations still in him as 
a result of his former sins. Take, for example, a man who is 
unfortunately addicted to drink. When, by reason of the 
promptings and inspiration of divine grace within him, he 
decides to tear himself away from his bad habits and to change 
his way of life, he will still remain for a long time very weak. 
He will have to be on constant guard against the friends with 
whom he mixed, and his love for our Lord will show itself 
precisely in the loyalty that he shows in fighting against evil. 


b) Then the time comes when the charity of Christ has 
taken deeper root in the sinner, and when the struggle against 
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evil has made him more vigorous in his decision to follow 
Christ ; at that time the forces of divine love are chiefly busied 
with the “making” of the Christian, and the old inclinations 
are replaced by new ones, more in keeping with the Christian 
life. Without doubt, love must continue to be on the defensive 
against evil, but this defence, except at certain moments, does 
not command all the forces of charity, for these must be directed 
increasingly towards positive work. Love for the Lord unifies 
more and more the life of the Christian in subordinating his 
energies and passions to virtuous inclinations, that is to say, 
to obedience to Christ. 

In this second stage, a more profound accord is established 
between the inclinations of the Christian and the will of Christ, 
and the resistance between them becomes less apparent than 
at first. To return to our example, sobriety has become now, 
by the grace of Christ, an interior requirement, so much so 
that evil has increasingly lost its attraction. A really sober 
man would have to push himself to drink excessively. 

It goes without saying that during this stage, which for 
many Christians is never surmounted, love has much more 
liberty to dedicate itself to the Lord for Himself and in Himself. 
According as man recovers his interior unity under the influence 
of divine love which animates him, he can dedicate himself 
wholly to the Lord. 


c) We come at last to the third stage, where without ceasing 
to struggle against evil, and directing all its energies to bringing 
the inclinations of the Christian into conformity with the will 
of Christ, charity is able to pursue its own desire, which is, 
essentially, to live in an intimate communion with the Lord. 
In this stage, to which only a few arrive, and in which there 
are illimitable possibilities of development, the Christian is 
really free for God and the things of God. The evil which is 
in the world is not so much a personal temptation for him 
against which he has to fight ; rather, he feels it as an obstacle 
to the advancement of the Kingdom. With regard to sin, he 
shares in the sentiments which were in Christ Jesus, seeing in 
it above all an offence against infinite Love. His personal 
interests, even though legitimate, are effaced before those of 
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Christ. His joys and pains are those of Christ. In him is 
realized the prayer of Christ to His Father: ‘‘All mine are 
thine, and thine are mine, and I am glorified in them ... that 
they may all be one; even as thou, Father, art in me, and 
I in thee that they also may be in us... that they may be 
one even as we are one, I in them and thou in me, that they 
may become perfectly one’ (John 17: I0, 21-23). 


4. It is evident that such a development of charity cannot 
take place unless the Christian allows Christ to grow in him, 
and for that he must be prepared to die to himself. It is in 
this light that full Christian asceticism must be seen, the spirit 
of self-renunciation, of poverty, of mortification, that the 
Gospel demands. Asceticism does not exist to make a wise man 
in the worldly sense, a man well balanced and in moral harmony, 
but to give man up wholly to Christ and to the development 
of that higher freedom which makes him a prisoner of God 
alone. 

It is, for example, in this light that the Catholic sees Christian 
obedience : obedience to the Church and the penitential spirit 
have no other purpose than to cause a rebirth in the Christian 
of the obedience of Christ and of His death. By voluntary 
renouncement through the love of Christ, his heart is more and 
more bent towards the desires and outlook of Christ, for love 
so recreates the law and the commandments into inner imper- 
atives that they are no longer a burden (I John 5: 4). 

The means favouring the growth of divine love are then 
the understanding of the Cross and the appreciation of renounce- 
ment as taught by the Gospel, the will to offer up to our Lord 
our difficulties and daily trials. 

Another class of means that Catholics consider vitally 
important is the sacramental life. There is also the life of 
prayer in the strict sense, since prayer, as well as the sacraments, 
is a privileged way of meeting God, and friendship with God 
can only develop where there is a deep spirit of prayer. I can 
but mention these points here, without developing them. 


5. A short word, finally, about the means whereby we try 
in the different Pax Romana movements to encourage the 
development of Christian life through spiritual formation. 
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Doubtless it varies greatly from place to place. Everywhere, 
however, there is admittedly a growing insistence upon 
liturgical training. The liturgy is not merely a kind of religious 
folklore. It is the official expression of the Church’s love, life, 
and prayer. This expression is made up mostly of texts from 
Holy Writ itself, and also of prayers which the Church’s tradi- 
tion has preserved and handed down from generation to 
generation. The whole of liturgical life turns upon the mystery 
of the Cross, thanks to the Mass which brings before us the 
sole sacrifice of the Cross, so that by the liturgical life, the 
Christian really penetrates the mystery of Christ’s redemption, 
brought home to us by the sacraments and ever being lived 
by the Church’s love. 

Retreats are another matter of importance. There are 
various kinds, but they can all be defined as a time especially 
set aside for silence, adoration, and prayer. Spiritual conferences 
are also given during retreats, and sometimes more specifically 
doctrinal instruction. A time is often set aside for conferences 
about certain definite conduct of Christians in the world, the 
life and direction of the organization, etc. The insistence on 
prayer is also seen as an answer to God in the name and on 
behalf of mankind, for whom God exists ever less and less. 
If God exists to the Christian, he must be able to devote some 
time for Him, and so make up for his brethren who are ignorant 
of God or have rejected Him. 

Then too, there are Bible studies. They are given less place 
in our church than in yours (although a considerable increase 
has taken place during these last years in such studies). That 
is because we meet the Word of God as much in the liturgical 
life and in spiritual training. According as the Christian tries 
to live the life of Christ, so does he discover the Gospel. The 
Bible is one with the life of the Church, wholly and entirely, 
and cannot be read or studied apart from Her. 


Tre 


Where Art Thou? 
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“., So when the woman saw that the tree was 
good for food, and that it was a delight to the 
eyes, and that the tree was to be desired to 
make one wise, she took of its fruit and ate; 
and she also gave some to her husband, and he 
ate. Then the eyes of both were opened... 
And they heard the sound of the Lord God 
walking in the garden in the cool of the day, 
and the man and his wife hid themselves from 
the presence of the Lord God among the trees 
of the garden. But the Lord God called to the 
man, and said to him, ‘Where art thow ?’.” 


(Gen. 3: 6-9.) 


Adam is on his way away from home. The days of innocence 
are over. Paradise is left behind. He is beginning his journey 
to the land of the knowledge of good and evil. Henceforth he 
is free from God. 

It is in the university that the student first finds how 
important his own thoughts are. He has to live by them. He 
determines for himself what is good and what is evil, and that 
which he decides he has to be. No more is there anyone to 
protect him from himself. In paradise his freedom was ensured 
by the limited authority and power which his own decisions 
had. Now there are no limits. He is at the mercy of his own 
will. 

Soon enough he attaches himself to some group or groups. 
He must escape from the awful power of his aloneness, and find 
protection in the codes of behaviour and patterns of thought 
of those to whom he makes himself belong. But that is only 
temporary respite, for God has refused to allow Himself to be 
left behind. The sadness of that voice which said: ““Adam, 
where art thou 2” follows him; and from that voice there is 
no escaping, even in the university. 


t A sermon delivered at the closing service of the General Committee. 
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The Lamb was slain from the foundation of the world. God 
accompanied man out of paradise. Having rebelled against 
being bound by God’s command, he has now to live in constant 
flight from God’s pursuit. God is the inevitable boundary of 
man’s life. We are either prisoners of His word or fugitives 
from His love. 

For Christ Jesus, though He was in the form of God, counted 
it not something to be grasped at to cling to this glory, but 
emptied Himself, and became man, and was found in the 
haunts of men (Phil. 2: 7). 


How empty Jesus was, so empty that no-one feared to 
come to Him, and no-one had any excuse for avoiding Him! 


The unclean leper, even from whose shadow men shrank, 
came to Jesus, and Jesus touched him: an action which 
made Jesus himself unclean, so that for the stipulated 
period He could not enter any city. 


Children were brought to Him when He was very tired, 
but He received them and took them in His arms and 
blessed them: the Kingdom of God belonged to children, 
and tiredness was no reason to send them away. 


An adulteress was dragged before Him. He kept His eyes 
averted from her lest her shame erect a barrier between 
Him and her: and when she was left alone with Him, He 
found a way of conveying forgiveness to her. 


A pharisee invited Him to dinner, but refused to treat 
Him as an honoured guest. There was no water for His 
feet, nor oil for His head, nor was He given the kiss of 
welcome. But Jesus stayed: and at dinner that night, 
because of the emptiness of the Christ, God found a way 
of reaching Simon’s soul. 


‘He emptied himself.” That is the good news of the Christian 
faith. Only a stable was available, but He came. How else 
could we have met Him at this General Committee except that 


He was willing to be among us and with us whatever the 
conditions ? 
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But precisely in this emptiness consists also the awkwardness 
of Jesus. Because of it we are unable to keep Him away from 
our lives. We satisfy ourselves by offering Him a stable, and 
hope that He will not come to be a permanent guest : but He 
comes. In our work, in our thoughts, in our plans, even in our 
prayers, there is only a stable for Him: and yet He is there. 
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The Student Christian Movement is set in the university to 
be a common stable where the Christ will come : and, because 
the Christ comes, it is also in the university an echo of those 
words spoken to Adam: “‘Adam, where art thou ?” 

The Lamb was slain from the foundation of the world. God 
accompanied man out of paradise. So that even the student 
in the university must come to terms with Him. What shall 
he do? 

Each student takes his own road, but ultimately all roads 
lead to Gethsemane. It is to Gethsemane that the road from 
Bethlehem leads, the road by which Jesus comes ; it is also to 
Gethsemane that the road from paradise leads, the road by 
which Judas arrives. So that here in Gethsemane God and 
man meet again. 


“Adam, where art thou ?’”?—that is how the story 
began; “Friend, why are you here ?’’— that is how the 
story comes to its climax. 


Jesus came to the disciples and said to them, “Are 
you still sleeping? Behold, the hour is at hand and my 
betrayer is near.’ Then came Judas, and with him a great 
crowd with swords and clubs, and he came up to Jesus 
and kissed Him. Jesus said to him, “Friend, why are you 
here ?”” (Matt. 26: 50). 


Judas had committed his life to a cause which was the 
cause of his people. God would restore the Kingdom to Israel, 
and God’s Messiah would come. So that, in accepting to follow 
Jesus, Judas accepted Him as the answer to all his plans and 
all his hopes. Here was a discipleship which commanded all 
that he had to give. 
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But Jesus had broken loose from the plans that judas had 
made for Him. God had wriggled away from under. And the 
freedom which Judas had found for himself, which was built 
on imprisoning God, now lay shattered, because Jesus had His 
own way which He would take. 

Jesus comes, even if it be a stable we have to offer, but 
we cannot make Him at home there. It is our stable until He 
comes, but once He comes, it is His territory, the spearhead 
of His thrust into the whole area of our lives, the bridgehead 
from which He will move into full occupation. No wonder 
that we seek the only way out which is possible, which is to 
betray Him. 
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Have you been to Gethsemane ? Do you know what it 
means to betray the Son of Man as your last desperate effort 
to make Him serve your ends? Do your lips tremble at the 
remembrance of that kiss which you gave Him when you 
sought to deliver Him over to His enemies, in order that you 
might keep Him for yourself ? Or is it your situation that you 
have still not arrived at Gethsemane, that you still find it 
possible to support the company of Jesus without feeling any 
radical opposition to Him, and without encountering any 
radical opposition between His plans and your own ? 

Only those who have stood face to face with Jesus at 
Gethsemane know the devastating power of the words with 
which He greeted His betrayer: ‘Friend, why are you here ?”’, 
and the overwhelming humility with which He allowed them 
to take Him captive. He “emptied himself’, ‘“‘and being found 
in human form He humbled himself and became obedient unto 
deathier. © 

How often we have seen this event take place in the uni- 
versity, in the SCM, in the lives of individual students : God 
at man’s mercy because God will not leave man alone even on 
his journey away from paradise ; and man, therefore, seeking 
ways of rejecting God, of ejecting Him ! 

It is in Gethsemane that we discover that we are rebels ; 
and that discovery we must make. Some day each one of us 
must see, if we have not already seen, how brittle is our moral 
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nature, how deceitful are our intellectual processes, and how 
possessive is even the very dedication by which we live. And 
this vision will not come until we ourselves, as Judas did, 
stand afar off and watch Him die whom we have betrayed. 
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He emptied himself, He became ours. He humbled himself, 
He put Himself at our mercy. He was obedient unto death, 
He accepted the fate we had decreed for Him. Is it any wonder 
that He calls himself our servant and demands that we accept 
His service, if we wish to have anything to do with Him at 
all. It is easy to call Him Lord; it is difficult to accept Him 
as servant. 

That night when He washed the feet of the disciples, Simon 
Peter would not allow Him to wash his feet. Jesus said to 
him, “Simon, if I do not wash you, you have no part in me.” 
You must accept the service I have come to bring. “For the 
Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give His life a ransom for many.” 

The Hindu finds it easy to speak of Jesus as God-Incarnate, 
but he will not accept Him as Saviour. The Buddhist is willing 
to speak of the Lord Jesus, but he will not accept His grace. 
The Muslim is willing to speak of Isa Nabi, but he will not 
accept His forgiveness. 

Authority can take many forms. A mother’s authority over 
her child is the authority of one who serves. So was the author- 
ity of Jesus. It took the form of a servant. We need to be 
broken by the humility of Jesus, before we can realize who 
He is and what it is that He wants from us. 

Is Jesus your servant ? Has He done for you what you 
could not do for yourself? Is He doing for you what you 
cannot do for yourself ? To ask the age-old question : are you 
washed in the blood of the Lamb ? 


After this I looked, and behold, a great multitude which 
no man could number, from every nation, from all tribes 
and peoples and tongues, standing before the throne and 
before the Lamb, clothed in white robes, with palm branches 
in their hands, and crying out with a loud voice, ‘Salvation 
belongs to our God who sits upon the throne, and to the 
Lamb’... Who are these, clothed in white robes, and whence 
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have they come ?... These are they who have come out 
of the great tribulation ; they have washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore are 
they before the throne of God, and serve him day and 
night within his temple. (Rev. 7: 9-15.) 


Thus do men go forward on their journey: from paradise 
through the dusty roads of Galilee to Gethsemane, and from 
Gethsemane along the via dolorosa to Calvary, and from Cal- 
vary — where ? 

Judas went and bought the potter’s field and hanged himself. 
He could not bear any longer the love of Jesus Christ. But oh! 
how wasteful of his life, wasteful of his repentance, wasteful 
of God’s forgiving grace! Judas could not forget himself even 
in his repentance. Even in his repentance, he had to be master 
of his own life. 

We do not truly repent until we have received that repentance 
itself as a gift from our Lord, as part of His service to us ; 
and so find ourselves delivered finally from being at the mercy 
of our own will ... and then ? 

And then, along the paths of our obedience, as well as of 
our disobedience, we meet Him, the Lord of our lives as He is 
the Lord of Life, whose will for us has become again the acknowl- 
edged boundary of our existence ; and we find paradise again 
in the mastery of His fellowship. 

Saul was on his way to Damascus; Jesus met him along 
the way. So to us, too, it will happen that He will meet us on 
every Damascus road, waylaying us along life’s journey when 
we take the wrong turning, even sending us blindness with 
respect to those things which He will not have us undertake, 
and asking us to go to the house which He has prepared for 
us, where it shall be told us what we must do. 

“Within the fellowship of the Church” — there our journey 
ends — and begins. 

“Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who ... destined us in love to be his sons through Jesus Christ, 
according to the purpose of his will,. . . sealed with the promised 
Holy Spirit, which is the guarantee of our inheritance ...”’, 
to the praise of his glorious grace which he freely bestowed 
on us in the Beloved (Eph. 1: 3-14). Amen. 
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RUTH ROUSE 
(1872-1956) 


SUZANNE BIDGRAIN 


It was my privilege to know Ruth Rouse for forty-eight years, 
and to work in close touch with her for over twenty. When we met, 
she had been at work among students for several years. To me, 
as to numberless other women students, she was the World’s Student 
Christian Federation incarnate, a revelation making it forever 
impossible to look at things from a purely racial, national or con- 
fessional point of view. 

As a student at Girton (Cambridge), Ruth Rouse was a member 
of the Student Christian Movement, one of the constituent Movements 
of the Federation. On leaving college, she became editor of the 
Student Volunteer and travelling secretary for both the Student 
Volunteer and British Student Christian Movements. Then she 
was Student Volunteer secretary in the United States and Canada, 
before starting for India as a missionary. But as early as 1897 she 
was invited to make her first tour abroad to the Scandinavian 
countries, where, among other activities, she launched the first 
Women’s Student Christian Association of Finland. 

When, unable to support the climate, Ruth had to leave India 
in 1go1, Dr. Mott asked her to visit Holland, Germany, Finland, and 
Russia. Thus, her. appointment as a WSCF secretary in 1905 only 
sanctioned an already existing situation. Ruth Rouse was a 
Federation secretary for nineteen years, visiting sixty-five different 
countries, some of them many times, as travelling secretary up to 
1920, and from 1920 to 1924 as secretary to the Executive Committee. 
During this period, she gave a great deal of her time and strength 
to European Student Relief, which she had herself initiated. She 
wrote the history of ESR in 1925, under the title Rebuilding Europe. 
Her history of the WSCF first appeared in 1948. 

But Ruth Rouse did not only work for and among students, 
although that was her sphere of action which we personally knew 
best. She served also on the Missionary Council of the National 
Assembly of the Church of England, and for many years was on 
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the Executive Committee of the World’s YWCA, over which she 
presided all through the second world war. Her last piece of work 
was in serving the ecumenical cause as secretary for the preparation 
of the History of the Ecumenical Movement, to which she also contrib- 
uted an important chapter. 

What was Ruth’s conception of her task ? In a sense, she was 
first and foremost a missionary. She herself relates how, when a 
student at Girton, her signing (after many heart-searchings) of the 
Student Volunteer declaration was the decisive moment of her 
whole life. She felt, as Robert E. Speer once said, that “no-one 
can follow Him without following Him to the ends of the earth”, 
and, in fact, that is what she did. Though in the technical sense 
of the term she was a missionary for only two years in India, in 
the spiritual sense she was one all her life ; and wherever she went, 
the cause of missions was taken up by the students who learned 
to share her vision of the Kingdom of God. This was particularly 
so in the Scandinavian countries. 

Ruth was always anxious that at Federation meetings each 
Movement should be represented by “natives of the country’’, as 
had been very wisely decided as early as 1895 at Vadstena, and 
that each Movement should develop along lines congenial to its 
national character. On the other hand, she believed in mutual 
education, in the “‘two-way traffic’? between Movements that had 
been prophesied by one of the founders of the Federation. In fact, 
she believed in “independence in interdependence”’, which has become 
a political slogan often advocated but not yet tried out. 

Migrations play an important part in the influence any one 
country can exert on another. For instance, in Geneva, where, 
before the first world war, eighty-two per cent of the students were 
foreigners, Ruth saw in the work of the foyers for women students a 
particularly fine opportunity for building up new Movements in 
the countries to which those students would return. This aspect 
of the question exerted a real fascination on her mind. With her 
sense of history and her vivid imagination, she used to picture the 
migrations of students down through the ages. Unfortunately, with 
the outbreak of war, the question of foreign students became the 
problem of “student refugees’’, which had to be tackled on a terrific 
scale after the second world war. Ruth contended that the Federation 
could not be truly international if its constituent Movements were 
narrowly, or even, let us say, strictly, national. She advocated 
conferences specializing on Bible study, school boys, foreign students, 
etc., where several Movements could compare notes and help one 
another, and she was all for “‘internationalizing national conferences’, 
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as the British Movement did by inviting huge delegations from 
overseas. 

Another most important aspect of Ruth’s work was grounded 
in her faith in the Holy Catholic Church, in ecumenism. I use the 
word “‘faith” intentionally. So often in the first decades of our century 
ecumenism was supposed, by those who fought it, to amount to 
nothing more than a convenient way of strengthening the Christian 
world as over against the non-Christian, nothing more than a low 
common denominator sought after for its practical value. To Ruth, 
a believer in the Church Universal, ecumenism meant the thrilling, and 
at the same time awe-inspiring, experience of fellowship in faith 
with all those who worshipped the Lord to whom her life was dedi- 
cated. Brought up in the Anglican persuasion, and though she 
was, in her own words, as a girl “‘a narrow young thing”, she always 
shared the beautiful wish of the Church of England to act as “‘a 
house of reconciliation” ; and when, later on, she was given an 
almost unique opportunity of working all over the world for the 
fulfilment of Christ’s prayer, “that they may be one’’, she did so 
with all the enthusiasm and faithfulness in her, contributing, I 
believe, more than any other Federation leader to making the 
Federation, as she herself said, “an experimental laboratory of 
ecumenism”. 

Ruth Rouse broke new ground in several fields. She did “pioneer 
work among pioneer women’. When she began travelling, the 
women students in many countries were anything but an accepted 
part of their national life. Even in Western Europe they had to 
work their way through to acceptance, and in Russia, where they 
were considered dangerous, they were not allowed to meet more 
than five together without special police officers being present and 
sitting in the front row during Ruth’s addresses. A few years later 
she was not allowed to speak there at all, being considered as 
“threatening morality and the public peace”. In Vienna, in Ig12, 
Ruth had to make use of “sandwich men”’ to advertise a meeting, 
as no other means of making contacts were available. 

Special mention should be made here of European Student 
Relief, an entirely new enterprise in the history of the WSCF, started 
as a result of Ruth’s visit to Vienna in February 1920. All kinds of 
military and relief missions were at work, and students were the only 
ones for whom nothing was being done. One of the members of the 
Student Christian Movement had shot himself in despair, another had 
died of starvation. You can picture Ruth, finding out about these ap- 
palling conditions, calling the heads of all student societies together, 
and pledging our associations throughout the world to help students 
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(all races, nations and creeds), the only criterion being ‘‘proven need”’. 
What a venture! The WSCF was the only international student 
organization to survive the war. Would the other countries, many 
of which had been at war with Austria, answer the call? “They 
would care if they knew, and know they shall”, said Ruth. Her 
very presence inspired new hope and courage in the hearts of her 
associates, and well it might. The response was immediate and over- 
whelmingly generous. And then the work extended to all the stricken 
countries in Europe, including Russia, where during the famine 
period at least half a million people died of sheer starvation, and 
to Asia Minor. From 1920 to 1925, the total amount received rose 
to eleven and one half million Swiss francs. Ruth herself has given 
us a picture of that huge undertaking. Most varied and often 
unexpected scenes met the eye: the distribution of cocoa and white 
bread in the University of Vienna, turned into a snack-bar before 
the morning lectures ; the relief of intellectual famine, where lack 
of books, laboratory equipment, etc., threatened to extinguish 
culture ; the clothing, feeding, and nursing of students, where forty- 
three per cent of those who survived were found to be tubercular ; 
the starting of self-help schemes wherever possible — all this, in 
spite of innumerable difficulties due to differences of language and 
mentality, and to racial, national, and political distrust. ESR had 
to deal in a bewildering number of currencies, “swaying up and 
down’’, as Ruth said, “‘like the waves of the sea’. Even in the midst 
of our present chaos, it is not easy to picture the state Europe was 
in at that period. Our representatives had to be “statesmen and 
diplomats and Christians”, said Ruth. She led the way in being 
all three. 
* * * 


We have attempted a short sketch of what Ruth Rouse did. 
Would it not be more to the point to speak of what she was? A 
student leader in Central Europe writes: ‘““What is reported about 
a life like Ruth Rouse’s looks feeble in comparison with the reality we 
have known. All the originality, intellectual soundness, personal 
dedication, and many other fine qualities are lost in the enumeration 
of facts.” Ruth, so typically British that you could not pass her on 
the street without knowing at once where she came from, had a mar- 
vellous gift for understanding all manner of races, nations, confessions, 
and mentalities. “‘I can believe all she says about other countries’, 
a Russian student declared, “‘as she understands mine so well.” 

There was something great about her (and it was not only her 
stature !) ; it was the natural bent of her mind to think in terms of 
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continents and eras, and never to look at anything from a narrowly 
personal angle. One of her friends from the North who helped her 
start the Student Christian Movement of Finland among women 
students, an older friend who used to call her ‘‘my English daughter’’, 
wrote : “Her great intelligence and warm heart, her generosity, the 
way in which she knew how to approach the soul in the individual, 
her talents as a linguist [she spoke English, French, German and 
Swedish] and her wonderful ability to clear difficult situations have 
taught me much.” 

Her charming sense of humour helped those with whom Ruth 
worked, among many difficulties and under trying circumstances, to 
keep their balance and to see the sunny or picturesque side of things. 
Work like hers lends itself to the study of human nature. After the 
first world war, majorities and minorities often changed places on 
the new map of Central Europe, and “long experience as the under- 
dog had proved no preparation for the gracious interpretation of 
the role of upper-dog !”” Building up self-help organizations in that 
same part of the world, with high exchange rates in giving countries, 
and low ones in receiving countries, was, she said, “‘a rich training 
in economics’. “All honour to our comptroller, who operated in 
twenty-seven currencies, and kept his head and our books, while dollars 
shot to astronomic heights, and marks to the depth of the pit.” 

What strikes us first and last, in a life so varied, lived under 
such different and ever-changing circumstances, in so long a career 
(she worked until she was past eighty) — what strikes us, is its 
magnificent unity. That was the secret of the strength and soundness 
of Ruth Rouse’s whole being, of the profound harmony in her between 
inspiration and action. Remembering her in loving gratitude, I 
believe I can sum up all she was and did in these few words: faith 
in her Lord and active love for His world. 


The Federation and Roman Catholics 


As the General Committee considered the relationships between the 
Federation and Roman Catholic organizations, and in general the 
attitude of Student Christian Movements towards Roman Catholic 
students, Latin American delegates wished to make a statement describing 
their particular situation and the policy which Latin American SCMs 
are led to follow. The General Committee received this statement and 
officially recognized “that Latin American SCMs are attempting to 
fulfil their ecumenical responsibilities in a difficult situation’, and 
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further granted “the validity of the policy which they are following, 
and pledged the support of its study and prayer’. 

Father Kaelin, O. P., fraternal representative of Pax Romana at 
the General Committee, has requested the privilege of making some 
comments on the statement of the Latin American delegates. We are 
very happy to publish here both the statement and Father Kaelin’s 


comments. 
* * * 


STATEMENT OF LATIN AMERICAN SCMs 


The nature of Roman Catholicism in Latin America and its 
attitude towards the non-Roman churches creates a most difficult 
position for the SCMs of that region as they attempt to define their 
wider ecumenical responsibility. An effort has been made in this 
regard in the three international conferences sponsored by the 
Federation in Latin America since 1952, especially that of Matanzas, 
to which reference is made in this statement. 


Two factors are especially important in this situation : 


1. The Roman Catholic Church in Latin America not only 
affirms that it is the only true Church, but also, as a result of its 
dominant position for three centuries, often insists that it alone 
has the right to exist and propagate its faith. In certain instances, 
it has sought and used political power to control the work of the 
evangelical churches and even used violence to persecute them. 
“These acts have produced deep wounds in the Christian family 
and grave tensions, the reality of which we cannot ignore.”’ 1 


2. “Another factor in this problem is the corruption of Roman 
Catholic piety. The so-called veneration of the Virgin Mary has 
become adoration and has displaced the person of Christ in the 
centre of the religious life of that church. A mass of superstitions, 
born out of syncretism with pagan religions, tolerated and at times 
encouraged by the Roman Catholic Church, are indicative of popular 
piety.” As a result, the great mass of Latin American people tends 
either to accept these superstitions, or to be openly irreligious and 
anticlerical, the latter being more common among university students 
in many places. 

In this situation, the SCMs have attempted to work out their 
position in humility and in the recognition that all our churches 
live under God’s judgment. At the same time, they feel that their 


t All quotations are from the statement of the Matanzas conference. 
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obedience to Jesus Christ in the university leads them to the following 
conclusions : 


a) That the large percentage of students who have no clear 
Christian faith, be they openly atheistic or merely nominal Catholics, 
constitute a mission field in which the SCM is called to evangelistic 
witness. It must simply be recognized that most students from 
this group who come to a vital Christian faith through this witness 
do not feel called to the fellowship of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and must be helped by the SCM to find a spiritual home in another 
church. 


b) That the possibility of Roman Catholic students becoming 
members of local SCMs raises serious problems that cannot easily 
be solved by general rules. On the one hand, the local SCM groups 
are open to all students who come to them. On the other hand, 
they are guided by the Constitution of the Federation, which affirms 
that its purpose is to “lead students to accept the Christian faith 
in God — Father, Son and Holy Spirit — according to the Scrip- 
tures’. This is interpreted in Latin America as a Protestant state- 
ment, and, accordingly, the SCM is normally considered a Protestant 
movement. In some cases, as in Bolivia, for example, practicing 
Roman Catholics are members of the SCM. In such a situation it is 
important to remember that the Movement has a responsibility to 
all students who come to it, and that such students may find them- 
selves in a difficult situation which requires all Christian under- 
standing and sympathy. 

c) That the local SCM should take advantage of every opportu- 
nity for encounter with Roman Catholic groups in the university for 
study, discussion, and prayer. Ecclesiastical restrictions from the 
Roman hierarchy, and suspicion and lack of confidence on the part 
of many SCM members, often make this very difficult. But such 
meetings are now taking place in some countries and should be 
encouraged. 

The Latin American Movements recognize that their position is 
a special one. “We are conscious of the danger, in this tragic situation, 
of forgetting the weakness and errors of our own churches, and the 
need of daily submitting ourselves to the judgment of Christ, and 
of asking God to renew and reform us constantly. However, ... we 
believe that the above description of our situation is fundamentally 
right, and we ask that the members of the WSCF on other continents 
have confidence in us, just as we accept the testimony of our European 
brethren that their relations with the Roman Catholic Church are 
different from ours.” 
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COMMENTS BY FATHER KAELIN 


Having been at the General Committee as an observer from Pax 
Romana, I want first of all to express my very great gratitude to 
the leaders of the Federation and to all the members there for the 
generous welcome and loyal friendship that I found at Tutzing. 
These: days will remain with me as evidence of the honest, unequivocal 
communion which can exist between Protestants, Orthodox, and 
Catholics, where there is mutual respect and complete faithfulness 
to the demands of the Truth as each understands it. The suffering 
arising from the fact that this communion cannot be accomplished 
between the one and the other in the Truth, nor consequently in 
the life of the sacraments, should not obscure the gift which God 
has bestowed on us of authentic brotherly love. For that we give 
Him thanks. 

Whatever the differences which separate us, and of which we 
should be wrong to minimize the seriousness, we must acknowledge 
all the more willingly the existence of areas in which honest collabo- 
ration is possible. And they are many, whether in the university, 
in cultural work, or in everyday life. Moreover, it would be astonishing 
if Christians, called today to build a juster world, more in conformity 
with God’s plan, together with all men of good will whatever their 
beliefs (provided that these do not make it impossible to live 
uprightly together) — it would be astonishing if Christians of all 
denominations did not often find themselves side by side, working 
with one heart at their one task in the world. 

Where difficulties arise, it is at the point where questions are 
raised which involve the very truth to which on one side or the other 
we have each given our lives. 

At Tutzing I was aware of both the harmonies and the discords. 
On one or two points in particular I was led to express some dis- 
agreement, and if I have asked the General Secretary to let me set 
them down in writing, it is from loyalty as much to my friends in 
the Federation as to those in Pax Romana. I am most grateful 
to him for having given me permission to do this. 


1. The problem of Catholicism in Latin America 


The members of the SCM in Latin America described Catholicism 
in their continent as it looks to them. However friendly the dis- 
cussions I had with some of them, thanks to which I cannot doubt 
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their sincerity, it is still my duty to say that their description seriously 
distorts the reality, from our point of view. Catholic observers are 
the first to see the real gaps which exist, which are due largely to the 
shortage of priests, and which we are trying to remedy. Never- 
theless, these gaps do not justify generalizations which give the 
impression that it would be impossible in Latin America to see the 
true face of the Church. We know of groups of Catholic students 
who bear authentic witness to their faith, in the university setting. 
We know that the Church is present and recognizable in intellectual 
and other circles too. 

On the other hand, the dechristianization of the university is 
not due, as the report suggests, to the deficiencies described. In 
fact, the process which was to lead to rationalism, to secularism 
(or Marxism) came about there, as in Europe, doubtless through 
the fault of Christians, but by virtue of a cultural revolution which 
goes much further than the causes mentioned, and which has taken 
place as much in predominantly Protestant as in predominantly 
Catholic countries. 


2. Affiliation of Catholic members to the SCM 


Concerning the active participation of Catholics in the SCM, it 
goes without saying that responsible Catholics cannot encourage it. 
They could not but deplore that sons of the Church should risk 
absenting themselves from the sacramental life and from the message 
which they are sure the Church has the mandate to deliver. The 
episcopacy may, if it thinks good, forbid such participation on pain 
of excommunication. Certainly, even in this last extremity, God 
alone is the judge of our hearts, and Catholic doctrine does not deny 
that a Catholic may in all good faith, through an error that it was 
not in his power to avoid, belong to another church. 

Whether religious authorities forbid it or not, one point remains 
clear. The presence of Catholic students in the SCM can have no 
ecumenical significance except in so far as their bishops have 
authorized them to represent the Church, which is not the case. 
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Address of Pastor Heinrich Witt! to the General Committee 


Dear friends, it is a great privilege for me to be present at the 
General Committee meeting of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, and I thank you for allowing me to attend this truly 
historical meeting. For me at least it is highly historical. 

I was, as you may already know, in close touch with this Feder- 
ation sixty years ago, in 1897 at its first meeting at Williamstown 
in the United States. Then we had, in the following summer, July 
1898, the first international Christian students’ conference at 
Eisenach. But then a great interruption came for me, as in 1900 
I went out to China (far away from any Student Movement, in 
which I had been the first travelling secretary), absolutely separated 
from the World’s Student Christian Federation, except that in 1923, 
I think, I met with a few friends on their return from the Peking 
international student conference. Among these was dear Mr. Mott, 
with whom years before I had travelled in Germany. But since 
that time I did not come into touch again with this Movement 
until this summer. Here in Germany, everyone was mainly interested 
in the Frankfurt Kirchentag ; so was I, though I did not attend ; 
mass meetings at my age do not attract me. And then, quite apart 
from all this, I read in the newspaper a short reference to the world 
student conference? at Mannheim. For me it really meant: the 
WSCE had come into my life again. No advertisements or invitations 
in any form had reached me. And then, some days later, I saw 
just a few lines about your General Committee meeting at Tutzing — 
a place quite unknown to me. And there and then, it gripped me: 
the General Committee of the World’s Student Christian Federation ! 
And I had been a member of its first session in 1897! You will 
understand that the recollection of those early days came over me 
quite overwhelmingly. 

Together with two younger students, Quast and von Oertzen, 
I was delegated by the leader of our newly organized German Student 
Christian Association (DCSV), Count Piickler, to respond to the 
invitation coming from America. On my way, I was able to take 


* Former leader of the German SCM who participated in the first WSCF 
General Committee in 1897. 


2 WSCF Annual Conference. 
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part in the first French students’ conference at Versailles; then 
meeting with my friends, came to London, to cross the Atlantic via 
Liverpool. My memory does not recall all the names of the other 
delegates. There were two Dutch friends, one of them named 
Scharten ; Norway was represented by Pastor Eckhoff. I do not 
remember the Federation’s Chairman, Dr. Fries of Stockholm, 
having been with us. 

We were cordially received in New York by Mott and others 
(Wishard! was one of them) and got quarters in a student’s home. 
I remember that we saw the first typewriters, at that time unknown 
in Germany. We were able to see something of the city, and also 
passed through the Chinese quarter, at the lower end of Broadway, 
I think it was. Then we had the privilege of taking part in the student 
conference at Northfield, by which we were very much impressed. 
I still possess the hymn book, Sacred Songs, which was used on 
that occasion. Mr. Moody, who lived at Northfield, was also present. 
He liked very much the song, Some Day the Silver Chord Will Break, 
which therefore was often sung. We also heard one of his speeches, 
which I had already read at home in print, but it was still impressive 
and uplifting to us. I remember a Bible reading, where the subject 
was : “Our life is to be a fight, not a truce”’ ; we hardly understood 
anything of the idea, because we Germans heard the word “‘truce’’, 
which was unknown to us then, as “‘truth’’! 

From there we were next escorted to Williamstown, where the 
General Committee meeting was to be held. And there we were, 
and we took our seats at a table with hardly more than twelve persons 
in all. There was a Japanese representative whose name I cannot 
recall, who was made Chairman, and did quite well. Before we 
German — shall I say — greenhorns knew what was going on, we 
already heard him call out twice: “Unanimously carried !” 

I do not remember any of the subjects in question during these 
few days. You certainly have the reports and documents somewhere 
safe in your archives, and there you would also be able to find the 
names of all those privileged to be present. Was Mr. Wilder? there ? 
I remember Robert Lewis, who was YMCA leader at Shanghai, 
where we later met again. Also, there may have been a very tall 
man who in later years also worked at Tientsin ; was his name Lyon ? 
I have forgotten. 


1 Founder of the Student YMCA in the United States and present at the 
founding of the Federation at Vadstena in 1895. 

2 Founder of the Student Volunteer Movement in the United States, who 
was at Williamstown. 
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We carried home with us, after having been only three weeks 
in America, a new impression of the great work before us. At that 
time, we had in Germany a number of Christian students in Bible- 
reading circles, only two years previously organized as the DCSV 
(Deutscher Christlicher Studenten Verein). Then we did not dream 
of world-wide extension such as the Federation represents now. 
Just think of 340 present at Mannheim, from I don’t know how 
many nations and countries! “Evangelization of the World in 
This Generation” was also accepted by us as our slogan. But for 
the time being, we were confined to our own country and its univer- 
sities. Yet the work has indeed grown since then, and we now have 
student churches (Gemeinden) in all our universities and high 
schools, with hundreds of members in most of the places. There 
are now pastors whose work is specially to lead these Studenten- 
gemeinden. In my days, even the theological professors were very 
slow to acknowledge our aims and work. 

The main emphasis and purpose in those days, as also today, 
was to represent a central and spiritual work, a lasting and extending 
influence upon the student generation, and through it upon our 
countries and nations. True spiritual life, personal devotion to our 
Lord Jesus Christ in full surrender, willing service, true confession 
of faith within our surroundings, is what has to mark our work 
and our stand. Cultural and political influence is not to be sought 
after — that will result by itself, as a fruit that will remain only 
if the root is healthy, if Jesus Christ is our Life, our Saviour, our 
Leader, and our King. 

Let me add one thing. In 1898, one year after the General 
Committee meeting at Williamstown, we had the first international 
student conference at Eisenach (Luther’s home). One day, Sunday, 
July 17, the leaders of the conference received an official invitation 
from His Royal Highness the Grand Duke Karl Alexander of 
Sachsen-Weimar, for a private service in the Wartburg chapel, and 
then for dinner in the evening. I still have the official invitation. 


WITH HUNGARIAN STUDENTS IN AUSTRIA 
November 16-27, 1956 


ALICE OTTERNESS 


When we decided in Geneva that someone should go to Austria 
on behalf of the Hungarian student refugees, and when we further 
decided that I should be the one to go and soon, there was more 
than a little fear and uneasiness in my heart. For several weeks 
previously I had been corresponding with the Austrian SCM to 
discover the best time for a regular visit there — in January at the 
time of a ski camp, in late February when my own schedule was 
more free, or should it all be postponed until May? Thursday 
evening, November 16, about nine o’clock, Pastor Dantine, student 
pastor in Vienna, received a telegram from Geneva : “Alice arriving 
tomorrow II a. m. by plane’, and the question was settled! Retelling 
the story together with the incidents in preparation for my arrival 
was a great source of amusement for him during the days we were 
together. 


Getting my bearings 

The arrangements which they had made so suddenly were without 
flaw, for the Vertrvauenstudentin was there to meet me at the airline 
city station, and took me to a pension where I was to stay (a very 
famous pension indeed, since they informed me that “Horst Bannach: 
has slept here !”” as well as many other notables). By five o’clock 
that afternoon I had already met with most of those whom we 
wanted to contact in Vienna: Pastor Dantine, during a free half 
hour in his busy schedule, just as he finished lecturing at the 
theological faculty at the university ; Mr. Foster, the World Council 
of Churches’ representative in Austria for service to refugees, who 
had five minutes to spare between eating his dinner and dashing off 
to a meeting called by the High Commissioner for Refugees ; Ole 
Scherfig Jensen, director of the Coordinating Committee for Hun- 
garian Student Relief, which had been formed the week-end before 
by World University Service, the Coordinating Secretariat of National 
Unions of Students, and the Austrian National Union of Students ; 
and Wilma Youngert, Vienna representative for resettlement for 


t Former General Secretary of the German SCM. 
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the Lutheran World Federation. The university building where I 
met with Pastor Dantine was quiet and scholarly ; the hotel lobby 
where I met with Mr. Foster hummed with the life of an elegant 
old city (which had overnight become the centre of a dramatic 
relief program, although the incidental conversations which I over- 
heard in the lobby included discussions of the American Broadway 
musical, “Kiss Me, Kate’, which was currently playing at one of 
the theatres, and of ‘‘Carmen’’, which was playing at the famous 
Staatsoper). But in the office of the Coordinating Committee for 
Hungarian Student Relief I experienced through sight and sound 
what Mr. Foster meant when he said the best description of the 
situation in Vienna was “chaotic”. A small office crammed with 
three desks, about five chairs, and more than a dozen people hardly 
provided space for one more person to enter. Ole Jensen, from the 
Danish WUS Committee, who was flying back to Copenhagen that 
afternoon to spend the week-end on matters he had left at home, 
was working with a secretary to draft a registration card for students 
to be translated into Hungarian, so that some system could be 
established for keeping files of the name, age, major field of study, 
educational background, etc., of each student. We so easily say 
that the modern world is afflicted with the disease of names becoming 
only file numbers, but our cynicism might be softened if we realized 
that in this case file numbers meant a chance for a new start for 
hundreds of students. 

Jensen reported that fifty Hungarian students were to arrive 
that afternoon at a student home in Vienna which would be admin- 
istered by the Coordinating Committee, and that any help from 
students in the SCM could be used there. Since WUS is the student 
relief agency which is officially sponsored by the Federation, the 
work that Jensen and his associates were doing, together with 
COSEC and the Austrian National Union of Students, was essentially 
our work too, and I had a new sense of understanding and appreciation 
of our method of entrusting student relief to a specialized organization 
like WUS. I also felt a keen sense of responsibility that our Christian 
students in Austria should take their share in the work. The situation 
was still so fluid that the Austrian SCM as a whole had not been 
brought into the relief efforts in any special way, but individual 
students were giving time at the various reception centres. However, 
the response which the Austrian SCM made to the developing 
situation during the days I was there was a thrilling one. When 
one considers what a minority this little group is and under what 
difficult conditions it works — especially economically — the story 
is even more impressive. 


— 
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A processing camp 


Saturday was a day of more chaos (one of my friends in Geneva 
who knows Hebrew had just this autumn taught me the word OVU- 
KA-BO-HU, and it recurred many times during those ten days). 
I drove out to a large reception camp at Traiskirchen, twenty 
kilometers from Vienna, together with Maurice Costil of the Youth 
Department of the World Council of Churches. He, like many of 
us, was in Vienna to explore the refugee situation. We went in 
two big Volkswagen station-wagons, and my fellow passengers were 
all volunteers wearing arm bands of the Hilfswerk or the Red Cross, 
going to help in the big soup kitchen or in clothing distribution. 
When our car arrived, earlier than Costil’s, they all went to work 
immediately, and I was left to figure out for myself where to go and 
what to do. The morning was grey and cold, and the old buildings 
of the camp, formerly Russian barracks during the occupation, 
looked dreary indeed. Long lines of people stood at several doorways 
— some waiting for clothing, some for breakfast, some for a chance 
to register. The most penetrating sound amidst the disorder was 
the blaring announcement throughout the grounds of the names of 
people who were wanted at the main office. These offices, which I 
finally found, were in an old wooden three-storey barracks, where 
improvised cardboard signs in German and Hungarian gave 
directions about where to go to find what one wanted. The camp 
leaders whom I met were extremely accommodating, considering 
the hectic situation in which they were working, but actually it 
was almost impossible to find out 7/ there were any students in this 
camp or where they were. The reason was clear — it was a processing 
camp and the main idea was to get people through and into other 
more permanent settlements as quickly as possible: “We had 
400 students from Sopron University, together with professors, 
but they left last week.’’ “I think there is a group of fifty students 
on the second floor left, in the main building.” ‘The students all 
left yesterday for Vienna.” By putting together all the reports I 
eventually decided that this camp was not the place to try to contact 
students, and that I should return to Vienna and visit the newly 
opened Studentenheim in the afternoon. The helpful Hungarian 
Roman Catholic priest, who brought me to the “second floor left” 
where the fifty students were supposed to be, was spending most 
of his time in a Caritas (Catholic Relief Organization) office with 
a sign on the door “‘Seelsorge’”’, the German word for “‘soul care” 
or “pastoral care’. In such a situation of human need for food, 
clothing and shelter, the sign seemed almost irrelevant, but there 
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was a long line outside that door too. He said that as a matter of 
fact the great majority of people came there for directions about 
how to proceed with immigration, etc. The next morning at the 
service of the Studentengemeinde when one of the lessons for the 
first Sunday in Advent was the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew, 
“Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these my brethren 
ye did it unto me”, it became clearer than ever before to me that 
soul care is never something unrelated to the basic human needs 
of men and women. The many organizations working so hard — the 
Red Cross, the Quakers, the Austrian government, Caritas, Hilfswerk, 
and even the Coordinating Committee for Hungarian Student 
Relief — became a means through which God worked in these days, 
and through which Christ was served, unacknowledged in many 
cases, to be sure, but nevertheless real. 

Maurice Costil had returned earlier with another car, but I had 
the good fortune to get a ride with a young student who was one 
of the volunteers. He and his family had come from Hungary in 
1945, so he could speak Hungarian and was available for translating 
and other help. He was a technical student at the University of 
Vienna, but had not attended classes or studied for the last three 
weeks, and would probably miss a whole semester from his studies 
if he stayed out any longer. He shrugged his shoulders and said 
that it wasn’t important when he was needed so badly in the emer- 
gency situation. 


The Hungarian students 


Saturday afternoon brought our first experience with the Hun- 
garian students themselves. The Vertrauenstudentin, another girl 
from the SCM who had volunteered to help, together with Wilma 
Youngert from the Lutheran World Federation, and myself went 
to the Studentenheim which had just been opened the day before. 
First we talked with the leader from the Coordinating Committee, 
a tall, blonde, smiling Dane who had already become the “‘father’’ 
of the house. He was delighted with the way in which the Hungarians 
themselves had pitched in to make the place ready, but his big 
problem at the moment was beds — there were no more to be had 
in all of Austria. Many students were sleeping on air mattresses 
(not too uncomfortable), but they were not allowed by the Austrian 
government to take more students than the sixty they now had 
unless they had the proper facilities for them. Early the next 
week I learned that beds had been sent from Norway. He also 
said that anything we could do to help occupy the time of the 
students would be the biggest service, since he and his col- 
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leagues were so busy taking care of the basic needs. One fellow 
from the Committee had just come back from a successful trip in 
which he had secured sixty cigarette lighters free of charge from 
one establishment. A little box of aspirin which I was carrying in 
my purse came in handy, when a Hungarian student stopped in 
the office while we were there to ask for something to take for a 
headache and the other unpleasant symptoms of the beginning of 
a cold. 

The leader told us we could meet some students in the reading 
room, where we found about ten of them sitting around looking at 
illustrated magazines or talking. We soon discovered that a few 
of them could speak German, so we could communicate without too 
much difficulty. It was about 2.30 when we first went in, and we 
didn’t leave until almost six o’clock. There was nothing particularly 
dramatic about our conversations that afternoon — nor any time 
during the next week for that matter — but each student had a 
context of family, education, hopes for the future, that he or she 
was ready to give when one expressed interest and concern. Thus 
during the course of an afternoon we talked to a student who had 
studied Gartenbau (horticulture) and wanted to go to the Nether- 
lands to complete his studies, since one of his Hungarian professors 
had told him about an especially good professor there ; another 
student, a girl with dark hair and bright eyes, who had come across 
the border with her cousin, wanted to come to Switzerland where 
she could study pharmacy ; another, a tall handsome lad who had 
been a Hungarian fencing champion, wanted to go to the United 
States to study chemistry — some of his family had left Hungary 
earlier and one brother was in Australia, another in Bolivia. In 
the course of my visit I met innumerable sport champions of one 
kind or another — fencing, boxing, skiing — and somehow always 
got the impression from their friends that this was the Hungarian 
champion. It would be interesting to discover how many of the 
champions there are in each sport ! 

By the time the afternoon was over we had worked out a little 
plan for a sight-seeing tour the next day, since they all expressed 
the wish to see something of Vienna. We also invited them to come 
to the SCM “Student Day” the next morning, although among 
those we met that first afternoon only two or three were Protestants. 
One of these said that he had not gone to church very often the 
last years — maybe on Christmas and Easter — for it would not 
have been easy to stay in the university, and there were always 
secret police in the congregations, taking the names of those who 
were there. 
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“Student Day” 


Sunday was really a full day. The charming sixteen-year-old 
daughter of Pastor Dantine called for me at my pension at 7.15 
(getting up about 6:30 each day was the only thing I complained 
about on my trip — I’m not the early morning type !). We walked 
to the church where the Studentengemeinde was having a service 
at eight o’clock, the first part of a special “Student Day’ they 
were sponsoring. On the way we stopped at the Studentenheim, for 
we had said that someone would call for any students wanting to 
go to church. There was one student there — the young man we 
had met the afternoon before who had gone to church only at 
Christmas and Easter. He was surprised that no others were there, 
but didn’t mind coming alone, even though he spoke very little 
German. If he had known the long morning of German which he 
had ahead of him, he might have felt differently, for it was not 
until 12.30 that the Studententag finished, and he had understood 
almost nothing. After the worship (with the sermon on the 
“Inasmuch” text) we adjourned to another building, where we 
heard a speech on the subject, “Is the Role of Men and Women 
Changing ?’”’, by a Roman Catholic sociology professor. The lively 
discussion that followed indicated that this question is not only 
being considered in The Student World or in an obscure portion 
of the Minutes of the General Committee. At this same meeting 
I brought greetings to the group (about fifty were there for the 
meeting — probably seventy for the church service), and reminded 
them that the other members of the Federation around the world 
were counting on them as their personal representatives among 
the Hungarian refugee students'. We also finalized plans for the 
afternoon sight-seeing tour throughout the city. 


“New-born men” 


That afternoon about ten Hungarian students, together with 
ten Austrian SCM members, spent a leisurely time together exploring 
the central part of Vienna, acity which has been marvellously restored 
so that much of its grandeur is still present : homes where Beethoven 
and Mozart have lived, palaces of royalty of former days, the great 
opera house and the folks-theatre. The sight-seeing became, however, 


* To help the Austrian SCM in its special spiritual responsibility among 
Hungarian refugee students, and also to provide a budget for a small con- 
ference for these students in Austria this summer, a fund has been established 
in Geneva. Contributions are welcome, but this is not meant to take the place 
of giving to WUS and church relief agencies. 
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more of an occasion for conversation between students than an 
end in itself, and each of us heard stories that afternoon that we 
shall not soon forget. The students from Hungary had lived through 
“Black Sunday’, November 4, only two weeks previously. In 
answer to queries if it didn’t seem unbelievable to be in Vienna 
in such a peaceful way, they said that all of life had become so 
completely different since the revolution that nothing seemed unusual 
to them any more. Later that evening, when I was completely 
exhausted after the afternoon walk, I asked one of the students 
if he, too, was tired. He replied, ‘We are all ‘new-born men’ and 
our life has started all over again. The thought of being tired had 
never entered my head.’”’ The eagerness and anticipation of these 
students, who look forward to a chance to continue their studies 
again in a new country, was very touching. 

The student who spoke of being a “new-born man”’ was a medical 
student, who had come from Budapest on Monday, November 5, 
having been in the middle of fighting which occurred after he was 
awakened Saturday night by the sound of tanks rolling into the city. 
Another student spoke a little English, and the song he was most 
eager to learn was the negro spiritual, “Joshua Fit the Battle of 
Jericho”. Another very young lad had come across the border 
with his twelve-year-old sister, who was now in another camp, and 
they hoped to emigrate together to relatives in America. With 
characteristic Hungarian gallantry he bowed and kissed my hand 
when we met again on Sunday afternoon, just as he had when we 
first met on Saturday. 

When we were walking down one of Vienna’s main streets, 
bright with neon lights, including current news from Budapest 
flashing across one sign, we almost lost one another in the crowds 
of Viennese out for a promenade. On one corner a student noticed 
a tourist agency which arranged visits to Hungary; this brought 
forth some amused and ironic comments from the group. All of a 
sudden, on this very crowded street, one of the students in our 
group saw a school friend of his. They threw their arms around 
each other in Hungarian style, expressing their thorough joy at 
this unexpected meeting. Immediately they began to exchange 
news of how they had crossed the border, what they were doing 
now, and what they hoped to do. 

At the end of the afternoon two Austrian SCMers invited us 
for tea, so we split up into two groups. I went with one group to the 
home of a senior friend of the Austrian SCM, a girl who had once 
been Vertrauenstudentin in Vienna. One Hungarian student promptly 
tried out the piano, proving himself to be an excellent musician. 
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Our hostess tried to get opera tickets for us for that same evening 
but unfortunately they were allsold out. The “Joshua Fit the Battle” 
friend was in this group, and with a little coaxing from him I dis- 
covered myself singing a small concert of Negro spirituals for them 
as we sat around the table having tea. (More than once in this 
Federation job I have found myself doing things I had never done 
before !) 

We finally left and had our supper about 8.30 at the public 
cafeteria where the Hungarian students were getting their meals. 
They had a food allowance from the Austrian government of twenty 
shillings (about eighty cents) per day for eating in this low-priced 
cafeteria owned by the city of Vienna, and they were eating quite 
well. 


Garmisongasse I4 


I thought the day was over when one of the Austrian SCMers 
took me home on the back of his motorcycle, but he suggested we 
stop at the SCM “‘club night” at Garnisongasse 14, the address we 
have always carried in the Federation Directory as the main office 
of the Austrian SCM. There in the back of an old bombed-out 
church, its foundations too wet to withstand rebuilding, we walked 
down a tiny winding stairway into a little room with a piano at one 
side, a table where tea was served in one corner, and unframed 
reproductions of modern art pinned on the peeling walls. While 
one of the SCMers played the slightly out-of-tune piano, I enjoyed 
a real Vienna waltz in this humble ballroom! They also gave me a 
tour through the rest of their headquarters — a room where 
morning Amndacht (a short worship) — is held on Tuesday, Bible 
study on Wednesday evening, and evening Andacht on Friday, 
and another room with a desk (I can’t recall seeing a 
typewriter), where a pile of their SCM publication, Vocati Sumus, 
was waiting to be addressed for mailing. This excellent little sixteen- 
page paper is distributed to all non-Catholic students in the four 
cities where there are universities or Hochschulen (Innsbruck, Vienna, 
Graz, and Leoben). They estimate there are about 250 members 
altogether in the four branches, but the paper is distributed to 
about 2,000. In the current issue one of the interesting articles 
was called Charlie und die Routine, which in a very clever and 
readable way used Charlie Chaplin in his films as an example of a 
man in this modern world who is not the automatic, routine-bound 
man whom all of us know so well, or have become ourselves. 


(To be continued) 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL DIARY 


PARKER ROSSMAN 


These fragments from a ten months’ diary of travel in Europe 
ought to be entitled “Half Truths and Other Impressions’, as a 
warning to the reader that a near-sighted, fatigued traveller who 
believes most of what he is told is not the best source of quotable 
truths! Now as I sit in my office in Indianapolis and try to put 
together a jumble of vivid impressions and rich experiences, I feel 
like the King in The King and I : “No longer sure of what I absolutely 
know.” 

x x x 


We were to have left New York on January 4, but the 
Queen Mary was delayed by fog for eighteen hours. It was not 
a pleasant crossing. The boat heaved, and one-year-old Terry 
moaned in his bunk. He was just beginning to feel better when 
we were aroused at 2.30 a.m. for breakfast, in order to land in 
snow and growling rain at Cherbourg. The boat train didn’t leave 
until 6.30, and by then Terry was so landsick that he had no wish 
at all to see Paris. But the next afternoon we were in Geneva, 
enjoying the sunshine, the warm greeting of Stan and Louise White, 
and the exceedingly pleasant house which was all prepared for us. 
Inga Stauffer, the new WSCF che} de bureau, was a marvel in arranging 
papers, permits, and purchases to get us quickly settled. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


February 17-26, 1956 

Isabel Eden (now Mrs. Malcolm Duncan) was a most cordial 
hostess during these days in Great Britain. Her detailed planning 
made my visit with the British SCM comfortable and pleasant in 
every way. At one point, however, Isabel was most neglectful : 
she failed to arrange the sort of weather that would allow my plane 
to land in Paris. 

An American, used to the distances in the United States, finds 
it psychologically difficult to attend an evening meeting in London 
and then fly to Geneva to sleep that night in his own bed. Accustomed 
to an “isolationist”? mid-western American point of view that thinks 
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of such nations as being continents away, it comes as a shock to 
discover that one can go to the office in Geneva, and in the middle 
of the morning go in leisurely fashion to the airport, fly to Paris, 
and when it is too foggy to land, return to Geneva for lunch ; then 
after a leisurely lunch, go back to the airport and fly to London for 
supper. I must say that it appeared to me that the fog we landed 
in at London was worse than the fog we couldn’t land in at Paris. 
Do the British have more fog experience ? Are the French more 
cautious ? 

I found no fog in the SCM at Bristol, where I was a “Federation 
week-end” visitor. The students showed a keen interest in student 
Christian groups in other lands, and in evaluating the nature of 
the SCM as an “open community” standing between two types of 
“closed”? communities, the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship and 
denominational societies. Since the British Methodist Society is 
open only to Methodists, some of its members appeared to be 
scandalized to learn of an American university where, not so long 
ago, seven different denominational societies simultaneously had a 
Methodist as president ! 

Since many of the SCM leaders at Cambridge were preparing to 
be school teachers, we had interesting conversations about the 
differences between British and American schools. I had already 
encountered European students who had seen the film, ‘“The Black- 
board Jungle”, and who had assumed that this picture about an 
institution for problem children presented a picture of all secondary 
education in the United States. And even some of these better 
informed students wanted to know if it were true that American 
children had so many other school activities that many of them 
never learned to read, write, and multiply. 


The backgrounds of European and American university students 
are In many ways so different! We observed in Geneva two children 
who were good friends : an eleven-year-old American and a thirteen- 
year-old French boy. Intellectually, and in terms of information, 
the French boy was very far ahead of the American boy. He studied 
geometry, foreign languages, literature, years ahead of his friend. 
He was being shaped by an education that trained him to prepare 
for difficult examinations. The American boy, however, though he 
was younger, seemed much older. Compared to the French youngster, 
he was bold, brash, sophisticated, even impudent in his willingness 
to converse with adults as an equal. He had a type of self-confidence 
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and self-assurance that is perhaps formed through an education 
which aims to achieve competence of personality rather than to 
transmit certain types of information. I would not pretend to say 
that one form of education is better than another, but perhaps in 
these earlier levels of education lie the roots of some of the differences 
between the American and European Movements. 

American students in many ways seem so naive... how is it 
possible to say they are more sophisticated ? Perhaps they seem 
naive as adults because they were pushed into adulthood at a much 
earlier age. In many American communities, twelve- and thirteen- 
year-olds are “‘dating’’, going to country club dances, going out 
five nights a week to clubs and activities. I even heard of one 
thirteen-year-old who gave a cocktail party to celebrate his birthday. 
The contrast was bitterly expressed by a fifteen-year-old American 
boy who is in his second year in a British grammar school. “‘Gosh’’, 
he said, “‘at home I’d be taking driving lessons, and going to dances 
and all sorts of things. But here, children my age are treated like 
children.” The fact that he had recently been ‘“‘caned’’ at school 
had been to him a humiliating evidence that in transferring to a 
British school he had been pushed back into childhood. A French 
pastor told us about the difficulty his school-age daughter had in 
re-adjusting to French school life after a year as an exchange student 
in America. “She loved America’’, he said, “‘and blossomed out 
into a most charming person. Obviously the environment stimulated 
her in many wholesome ways. But once she was home, she sat on 
the edge of the chair, wanting to be on the go all the time. Where 
her friends considered themselves fortunate to be able to go out 
once a week or once a month, she felt that she should be allowed 
to go somewhere every evening. It was several months before she 
really settled back and again enjoyed staying home with the family 
to read, play the piano, listen to the radio, and study. I think 
American children must not enjoy being home with their families, 
or they would not always be somewhere else.” 

At Marseille, Pastor Marchand suggested that we notice the 
number of teen-agers on the streets of that large port city, the 
“Chicago of France’. There weren’t any! On Saturday night we 
went to the theatre district, and walked around an hour or so under 
the bright lights, watching the long lines of viewers queueing up 
to attend the cinema. We saw thousands and thousands of pleasure- 
seekers, but we could have counted the teen-agers (dutifully in tow 
with their parents) on the fingers of our hands. 

The American student comes to the university conditioned to 
want and expect many activities, a great deal of entertainment. 
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“Personality development” is important, and this requires that he 
lead a “well-balanced life” of study, recreation, work, and worship. 
The university, in return, expects that it must use discipline to 
enforce some study and attendance at lectures, so that academic 
pursuits can maintain a certain priority in the midst of competing 
interests. 

The European student registers for his lectures, and then often 
spends his time sitting in a sidewalk café drinking coffee with his 
friends. The American student may spend as much time sitting 
in the Student Union drinking ‘‘cokes”’ and playing cards, but there 
is a difference. The true life of the university is found in the intel- 
lectual controversy which characterizes the conversation — often 
loud and belligerent — which the European carries on with his 
fellow students over his cup of coffee or glass of wine. The American 
student goes to the Union cafeteria for his “‘coke’”’ or coffee to escape 
from intellectual pursuits. The American student who loves and 
enjoys his university finds its true meaning as a community where 
he finds friends, a good time, and social “‘contacts” that will prove 
valuable for job promotion later on. 

If a European observer made such half-true comments upon 
the American student, it would make me angry ... for of course 
many American students, stimulated by lectures, faculty conver- 
sations, friends, and books, do awaken and discover an intellectual 
vocation ; concern for art, literature, and music is everywhere as 
evident, in some cases more so. A university like Bristol seems 
very much like an American university, and the students seem 
motivated by the same concerns : one prepares for a job, and through 
it for security. Where is the student who is dreaming great dreams ? 
Radical dreams ? (Why should he discuss them with a “visiting 
fireman” from the WSCF ?) 


The highlights of my visit to Cambridge were dramatic rides 
in the ancient and magnificent automobile belonging to Norman 
Mill, the SCM secretary. The SCM work party that was tacking 
a new inside ceiling had not completed its work, so we rode with 
head and shoulders draped with the cloth, like a photographer’s 
mantle. 

The Cambridge SCM was in the midst of a “vocations abroad” 
week which expanded their ‘‘Federation week’’ into an emphasis 
week on the world mission of the Church. About twenty-five mis- 
sionaries were busily engaged in going from college to college for 
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discussions held in the rooms of students — a different one every 
hour or so. This provides an excellent evangelistic procedure — 
as students invite their dormitory neighbours to drop in for a cup 
of tea to meet a visitor ; and certainly the visitor spoke much more 
directly to the needs and interests of students when he responded 
to their questions in small, informal groups. Religious groups that 
normally found it difficult to cooperate were able to work together 
through such an informal approach. 

Sooner or later these conversations, since I am an American, 
came around to the question of racial discrimination in American 
universities, particularly the ‘““Miss Lucy” episode at the University 
of Alabama. It is ironical that we Americans get a ‘‘bad press” 
precisely because so much is being done to improve the situation, 
with resulting resistance. Some British students said, ‘‘This discri- 
mination is incomprehensible to us.’’ But others challenged them 
by saying, “One does not hear as much about similar problems in 
Great Britain and British territories, because we haven’t had the 
courage to deal so forthrightly with ours.’”’ I thought that he was 
exaggerating to come to my defence — and then during the course 
of the week I had a chance to listen to a number of African students 
at Cambridge. 


bode Muli Jor ot 


Another illustration of the similarity of our problems : in London 
I spent one afternoon attending a meeting of the County Council. 
These British politicians had an interesting agenda. (1) Should 
school children be allowed to play with dangerous animals, like a 
four-inch-long alligator (particularly when the children’s zoos were 
using tax money in competition with the non-tax-supported Royal 
zoo) ? (2) Were milk bottles on people’s doorsteps a menace to 
public safety ? There are in London 80,000 blind voters and only 
60,000 milk men. When is a milk bottle ‘abandoned’ ? What 
would happen to the quiet of London streets if 60,000 trash collectors 
raced to get to the milk bottles ahead of 60,000 milk deliverymen ? 


FRANCE 
March 24 
Off for the French SCM National Congress. A few years ago in 
New York City, in an orientation speech to a group of ecumenical 
work campers, I over-exaggerated a point to illustrate that some 
European Student Movements operate in more informal ways than 
do Americans. “In France’, I said (I love France so much, and 
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my ancestry is French, so I always feel free to poke at the French), 
“don’t be surprised if they cancel a conference, or change the meeting 
place after you get to Europe.” The French Movement staff must 
have decided to make me eat these cruel words, for until the morning 
I left I was not certain whether the Congress would be held at 
Grenoble or at Aix-en-Provence. 

At 13.51 I changed trains at Lyon, an industrial city that has 
never been a favorite of mine, but today it was charming in the 
rain. The Marseille train was so jammed with boy scouts that I 
almost didn’t get aboard. It was too crowded to sit down on my 
suitcase, so I stood for five hours and read comic books over the 
shoulders of the scouts. Very educational. At Marseille, I beat 
the boy scouts aboard the motor train to Aix, but in retaliation 
they stacked the toilet full of their luggage so that it wasn’t available. 

The Congress was excellent, dealing with “Black Africa and Us’, 
with a very vocal group of African students present. Professor 
Burgelin of Strasbourg, the retiring president of the SCM, met me 
at registration and took me to breakfast (coffee and huge slices of 
bread) at the parish hall of one of the churches. The conference 
was divided into two groups for meals, eating at various places 
around town, which made it possible for us to see a great deal of 
the city, the ancient capital of the Ducs (Dukes) of Provence. Again 
I tasted American butter, which one finds in so many churches 
and church institutions. It is odd to eat so much of this American 
gift butter in Europe, for our family has never felt it could afford 
to eat butter when home in the United States. 

Once the rain stopped, Aix was beautiful. Everyone in the south 
of France seems to move outdoors when the sun shines. The confer- 
ence was almost moved to Grenoble because the Cité Universitaire, 
where the conference was to have meals, was closed after a student 
strike, but we found various hosts and hostelries. 

The two Protestant churches at Aix split over fundamentalism 
in 1928, and divide among them a community of one thousand people. 
I enjoyed the chance to get acquainted with the pastors, and the 
conservative theological faculty, and to be billeted in the home of 
a layman there. I was struck by the fact that I felt so at home 
in this French Protestant environment. Is it the Catholic culture 
of France that makes so much of that country seem so different 
to me ? 

* ok * 


I appreciate the charity of the Federation, but I wonder if the 
French SCM does, for my ability to understand and communicate 
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in French is so poor that sending me as a fraternal visitor is compa- 
rable to sending a seven-year-old boy. My French has improved 
tremendously this week, and so I am anxious to spend more time 
in France. Geneva is no place to learn French ; everyone there 
speaks English also. Why don’t we learn French from our neighbours 
in Geneva ? Our street is full of Italians and Germans, and the 
family which shares our house is Romansche (the fourth Swiss 
language-group). Their French is worse than ours. 


* cS * 


This conference at Aix is very similar to our American national 
DSF conference. The speeches are longer, but I notice that French 
students get just as restless and bored when addresses are too long. 
Perhaps a major difference is in recreation. An American conference 
plans an hour or two of recreation every day, rather than taking 
a half day for an excursion during the conference. The excursion 
to the Marseille waterfront was a high point of the Congress. The 
city is magnificent, with its great cathedral towering over the docks 
— certainly appropriate for a major seaport. Half a million people 
were sitting at sidewalk cafés enjoying the warm weather after the 
rains. There are about ten thousand Protestants in Marseille, with 
an aggressive program and a multi-racial constituency. Nearly 
three thousand of the Protestants are Waldensians from Italy, and 
they also come from many other parts of the French commonwealth. 
There are more Protestants in French Madagascar, for example, 
than there are in France. This is one of the reasons why SCM work 
with the thousands of foreign students in Paris is so important. 
I have seen few things which have seemed to me to be so urgently 
important as the raising of funds for the student centre near the 
Cité Universitaire. A fine location has been purchased within walking 
distance of the huge dormitories which house international students. 
But where will the money come from for a building ? The mission 
boards that work in French territories need to look at present 
facilities for this strategic work. How many students will climb 
a back fence and walk into the neighbouring working-class suburb, 
to seek out a student pastor whose only base of operations is the 
sixth floor apartment in a hard-to-find block of flats ? And women 
students are not willing to come to this neighbourhood at night. 


(To be continued) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


STUDIES IN BIBLICAL THEOLOGY. SCM Press, London. 


The recent developments in biblical theology and the ecumenical 
movement have called forth, in a number of countries, a new type 
of theological studies. These collections, while written by and for 
theologians, are presented in a form and style which makes them 
accessible to the non-specialist ; each number deals with one specific 
theological or ecclesiological problem. The studies published by the 
SCM Press rank high in these series and make the English-speaking 
reader familiar with some of the best biblical scholarship, not only 
of Britain, but also of the United States and the Continent, as names 
such as Cullmann, Wright and von Rod would warrant. 


1. Life in Chnst, by Théo Preiss (Studies in Biblical Theology 
No. 13), is a selection of five essays taken from La we en Christ 
(Delachaux et Niestlé, Neuchatel). 

Théo Preiss, for a brief time on the staff of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, and professor of New Testament at the French 
Reformed Theological Faculty at Montpellier, combined in a remark- 
able way solid scholarship and pastoral gifts and insights which 
made his exposition of the biblical message unforgettable to those 
who heard him. 

His long illness and premature death prevented him from 
publishing the thesis he prepared on “The Son of Man’. His main 
articles were published in book form after his death, under the 
title La vie en Christ. Fragments of his thesis on ““The Son of Man” 
have been published by the Faculty at Montpellier. 

The title, Life in Christ, might be misleading for the English 
reader. The five essays contained in the volume do not deal with 
“Christian living’’, but with five specific problems of biblical theology. 
Their unity, as the publisher rightly remarks, lies in the author’s 
central interest in Christology. 

Perhaps Essays in Juridical Mysticism would have been a more 
adequate title. Two of the essays are centred on this theme. Here 


1 “Justification in Johannine Thought’”’ and “The Mystery of the Son of 
Man’. 
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lies Théo Preiss’s favorite line of thought, and probably his most 
original contribution to theology. 

While St. Paul’s juridical frame of mind has been widely acknow- 
ledged, his concept of justification has all too often been interpreted 
in terms of individual salvation, and its cosmic aspect has been 
neglected. But juridical language is by no means limited to St. Paul. 
It runs all through the New Testament (and, I would add, the Old). 

Both the Synoptics and St. John see the drama of redemption 
as a cosmic conflict between God and the Adversary, in which the 
decisive role appertains to the Son of Man. And this is described 
in the form of a trial which takes place both in heaven and on earth. 
A passage on which Théo Preiss has again and again laid stress is 
the story of the Last Judgment (Matt. 25 : 31-46). Here the Son of 
Man appears as King and Judge. He claims an identity with the 
prisoner, the naked or hungry man, because by His atoning death 
on the Cross He has taken the place of every one of them. This 
is what Preiss likes to call “juridical mysticism’’. The language is 
juridical, the motive is self-giving love. (Whether the word 
“mysticism’’ is adequate remains open to question.) It is the 
substitution of One for many, so that all may share in the life of 
the*One: 

A careful study of the term “‘witness” in St. John shows how 
the cosmic conflict, solved by the “lifting up” of the Son of Man 
on the Cross and unto glory, is central in his whole thinking. Jesus 
is the witness of the heavenly world and this witness is this world’s 
judgment. The Accuser is cast out and the Son of Man takes his 
place as Intercessor and Defender, while the witnessing function on 
earth is given over to the Spirit — until the Parousia. A clear line 
thus runs from the Son of Man of the Synoptics to the Son of Man 
of the Fourth Gospel. 

Again, the same fundamental reality is stated by St. John and 
St. Paul : both know of an earthly and of a heavenly trial in which 
Christ, accused by men, is justified before God and conquers all 
“dominions and powers’. 

We shall deal more briefly with the other essays contained in the 
book. 

In his “Vision of History in the New Testament’’, Preiss rejects 
any attempt to constitute a systematic philosophy of history ; 
“the full and true meaning of history will be visible only at the 
Last Judgment. Human wretchedness and also the latent strength 
of a faithful theology will consist in being only a respectful and 
humble theologia viatorum’’ (p. 61). But the New Testament has 
a message concerning past, present and future history. In contrast 
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with the cyclical conception of time, history according to the Bible 
transcends nature, time and space . God sets its beginning and end 
as Creator and Redeemer. “We ave but pilgrims on the way toward 
the goal of history.” “What is real is our history with God and our 
neighbour.’ Of this history Christ is the centre: “As divine Man 
and true Adam, he is engaged in reversing the whole course of the 
history of Adam... in him the new world of the resurrection makes 
an irruption into the old” (pp. 66, 67, 68, italics by the author). 
The Regnum Christi is already inaugurated. The powers of this 
world, whether they know it or not, are subject to Him. 

This is basic for an interpretation of church ethics. ““The Church 
must proclaim the Gospel in its fullness not only to individuals but 
to states, to cultural, economic and other collective groups.” 

The essay on the Epistle to Philemon is a concrete example 
of the author’s approach to church ethics, from a Christocentric 
point of view. 

The final study, ““Was the Last Supper a Paschal Meal ?”’, is a 
suggestive piece of New Testament exegesis. Théo Preiss stresses the 
fact that the words of the Institution need to be put in a wider 
context to be fully understood. The question whether the Last 
Supper was a Passover meal is answered by him in the negative. 
But Jesus’ awareness of His oncoming death, and of its meaning, 
of the new covenant that this death would seal, necessarily calls 
forth the remembrance of the Exodus and therefore ‘“‘Paschal 
motives’. This may be at the root of the confusion which led Mark 
to think of the Last Supper as a Passover meal. Paul seems to know 
that the meal was not Paschal, chronologically speaking ; but theo- 
logically, he sees in Jesus, as does John, the new Paschal Lamb 
offered for our sins. 

The danger of exegetical analysis left to itself is that it is inclined 
to cling to the letter and miss the spirit. It was one of Théo Preiss’s 
gifts to combine exegetical science and spiritual insight. In his 
own words, ‘The exegete must listen to the texts with a musician’s 
ear in order to perceive not merely the dominant melody but also 
the underlying polyphony” (p. 94). 


2. An Approach to the Theology of the Sacraments, by Neville 
Clark (No. 17), is a very suggestive contribution to a question which 
necessarily will come up again and again in ecumenical conversations. 
We cannot analyze here the fine exegetical study of the main texts 
dealing with the institution of both sacraments; we shall rather 


1 On this point cf. O. Cullmann, Christ and Time. 
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stress the points on which the author seems to us to raise essential 
theological issues. 

Regarding baptism, he sees the baptism of Jesus by John as a 
prophetic action: the real baptism takes place on the Cross 
(Luke 12: 50). Christian baptism can only take place after the 
death, resurrection, and ascension of Christ, for it is a partaking 
in His death and victory (Rom. 6). The author at this point criticizes 
O. Cullmann for saying that “‘all men have in principle received 
baptism at Calvary’. We should not confuse the objective fact of 
Christ’s redeeming action on the Cross and its subjective appro- 
priation through the baptism of the believer which incorporates 
him into Christ’s Body. “In baptism, the disciple enters into the 
whole redemptive action of his Lord, so that what was done for 
him may be now done in actuality in him; he is incorporated in 
order that he may be crucified.”’ We greatly need to recover the 
real meaning of baptism as a re-creation which implies no “‘cheap 
grace’ (Bonhoeffer), but the being put to death of the old man. 
The agent of this new creation is the Holy Spirit. And this opens 
at once an eschatological dimension : the Church is “‘the fellowship 
of those upon whom the end of the ages has come’’. 

Again, the full meaning of the Last Supper can only be grasped 
by those who start ‘“‘on the other side of the cross, the passion and 
the empty tomb’. The important point here seems to us to be the 
author’s interpretation of the sacrificial meaning of the Eucharist. 
He starts from the fact that the word “remembrance” (“Do this 
in remembrance of me’’), both in Hebrew and in Greek, does not 
suggest, as in our modern languages, “the mental recollection of 
something or someone in fact absent’, but a “‘re-calling and re- 
presenting before God an event in the past so that it becomes living, 
powerful and operative’. And he concludes that “the Last Supper 
and thus the Eucharist is through and through sacrificial in impli- 
cation and significance”. The Eucharist is ‘““communion in sacrifice’’. 

Mr. Clark certainly does not question the uniqueness of Christ’s 
self-offering, of which His death is the climax and fulfilment : “Lo, 
I have come to do thy will, O God.” The sacrifice is “not the death 
itself, but the willingness of the one who died” (St. Bernard). In 
this willingness we are called to share: “Do this in remembrance 
of me; the anamnesis (remembrance) not of His death only, but 
of Him, the Redeemer, the perfect self-offering.”’ This is the 
“communion in sacrifice’ that Paul strove to express. Two factors 
are basic: 1) the presence and action of the one Christ, crucified 
and ascended, ‘‘who offers Himself as High Priest in and with His 
members at the Eucharist” ; 2) ‘‘the reality of the concept of the 
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body of Christ as applied to both Church and sacrament’’. Here 
the author insists on the “corporal” meaning of the body in Pauline 
language. The Church is “‘the resurrection body of the Lord” '. 
And the identity of the broken body of the incarnate Christ and 
the Church as His “‘resurrection body’’ is, he thinks, most clearly 
expressed in the text : “Because there is one loaf, we who are many 
are one body, for we all partake of the same loaf’’ (I Cor. 10: 17). 

Partaking of the one bread, the Church shares in “‘the very life 
of the risen Christ’. Similarly, the cup is a sharing in His death 
(Mark ro: 38, 14: 36). But it is also the cup of the new covenant, 
which points to the Kingdom of God, and puts the Eucharist in 
its eschatological perspective. Here, as in baptism, the partaking 
of the life given for us is central. The life now flows from the Head 
to the body. 

It may be in his last chapter, ““Towards a Theology of the 
Sacraments’, that the author offers us his most constructive sug- 
gestions. We should not isolate the sacraments from the wholeness 
of the Christian faith. A study of the sacraments forces us back 
to the central doctrines of Christology, ecclesiology, and eschatology. 
We have to raise the question of the relation between creation and 
redemption, between Father, Son, and Holy Spirit; we have to 
rethink the doctrine of the Church as the body of Christ, and to 
face the eschatological tension. ““The line runs from Calvary through 
baptism to the parousia, and each event in some sense contains 
within it the fullness of man’s redemption.” 

It is on the background of Christ’s whole work of salvation that 
baptism and the Eucharist take their full and also their common 
significance: “‘Both are sacraments of the Church and extensions 
of the atonement ; both are concerned with incorporation into Christ, 
with death and resurrection ; both are made powerful by the operation 
of the Holy Spirit ; both stand under the sign of the cross; both 
are sacraments of inaugurated eschatology.” 

May this brief survey encourage the reader to turn to the book 
itself. 


3. Galilean Christianity, by L. E. Elliott-Binns (No. 16). 


While most of Jesus’ ministry was spent in Galilee, the New 
Testament leaves us completely in the dark as to the life and destiny 
of the Church in that region of Palestine. This is certainly a puzzling 
problem. The present study makes, use of all available data as to 


* P. 67. We refer the reader to the book for a full development of this 
thought that we cannot reproduce here. 
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the life and further destiny of the Galilean Church. We cannot but 
feel that the evidence is so meagre that any attempt at reconstructing 
this bill of history remains very hypothetical. The author’s conviction 
is that the epistle of James was not written by the Lord’s brother 
but by a Galilean in strong opposition to the conservative Jewish 
tendencies of the Church in Jerusalem as embodied in James. He 
stresses quite rightly the similarity of the epistle with the teaching 
of Jesus, and thinks that the background out of which this letter 
is written, the concrete situation that it faces, must be Galilee, 
and that this letter is characteristic of the early days of Church 
life when no developed Christology was yet in existence. The 
suggestion is interesting but not altogether convincing. 


4. Conscience in the New Testament, by C. A. Pierce (No. I5). 


This book is a thorough, very scholarly study of the word 
“conscience’’ (suneidésis), in both classical and popular Greek and 
in the New Testament. As the word is not used in the Greek trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, we must admit that the New Testament 
writers take it to mean what it means in current Greek language. 
St. Paul uses it in his controversy about meat with the Corinthians, 
probably as a concession to his readers ; this may be the origin of 
its introduction in New Testament language. A study of every one 
of the thirty-two passages of the New Testament where the word 
appears leads the author to the conclusion that in the New Testa- 
ment, as in secular Greek, “‘conscience’’ always means a pain — a 
combination of fear and shame, a sense of guilt which strikes the 
inner man when he has done wrong. It is the inner counterpart 
of God’s wrath (cf. Rom 13: 5). The two important points are: 
I) that this reaction is always negative ; 2) that it deals with an 
action already performed or at least begun. “‘It is of God in that 
it is the reaction of man’s nature, as created, and so delimited, by 
God, against moral transgressions of its bounds” (p. 111). But 
conscience can be misled; the capacity to react can be destroyed. 
It is not infallible. Most important of all, it is never considered 
as giving guidance about future action. When talking about decisions 
to be taken, the Greeks use another word best rendered by chozce 
(proairesis). 

St. Paul introduces conscience into Christianity, but not as a 
part of revelation, merely as a universal experience ; he admits 
its — limited — validity. (The author notes here that the Burmese 
have no word for conscience, but say of a man: “He has not shame- 
fear:’) 
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Conscience in the modern world has become “‘the guide of God in 
every heart’. This is not only a complete distortion of the Greek 
meaning of the word as endorsed by the New Testament. It makes 
conscience the most dangerous idol of the modern world. “My 
conscience” has taken the place of God. Modern man dispenses 
with both God and Church ; he has “‘his conscience”’ ! 

The author’s ultimate concern is pastoral. Even churchmen have 
misled their flocks by a wrong use of the word conscience. Choices 
are to be made ; guidance should be offered to those who are seeking 
for the right course of action. The Church’s corporate life should 
offer the environment where the flock would be enriched by past 
and present experience, form right habits, and above all find in 
Christ its true pattern of life. 


CHRISTIAN Hymns, by Kenneth L. Parry. SCM Press, London. 


New hymnals and new commentaries seem to be published with 
increasing regularity. Each makes its own contribution to our 
appreciation and understanding of hymns. The intent of Christian 
Hymns is to assist those wanting to sing “with the spirit” and 
“with the understanding’ also. Consideration of the words of 
hymns is presented chronologically within the framework of “‘the 
great themes and doctrines of the Christian faith’: the Eternal 
Father, the Lord Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Holy Trinity, 
the Church, Foreign Missions, the Sacraments (Holy Baptism and 
the Holy Communion), Times and Seasons, and National Hymns. 
Consideration of the words, emphasized, for this is a single approach, 
though not so stated. 

In giving the first lines of the hymns by the hymnals in which 
they appear, certain tunes are taken for granted. “Nearer my God 
to Thee” in the English Hymnal is combined with a Dykes melody 
“Horbury”, whereas in many hymnals it is combined with the 
Lowell Mason “Bethany”. “For the Beauty of the Earth” in the 
English Hymnal is combined with a Geoffrey Shaw adaptation of 
an English melody, whereas in other hymnals it is used with the 
Conrad Kocher tune “Dix”’. For any full consideration of the subject 
of hymns, both words and music are important, and the oncoming 
generation needs to hear with understanding as well as to think 
with understanding! Since there is no absolute criteria of style in 
any form of expression of the Church, it is difficult to help worshippers 
sing “‘with the spirit and with the understanding” so far as music 
itself goes. Yet surely each new attempt should help us distinguish 
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between music which arouses subjective feelings, rather than awe 
in the presence of God, and to appreciate the noble and great in 
melody and harmony, especially as related to the words of the 
hymns ! 

So far as a consideration of the words of hymns goes, there is 
much helpful material, such as the insight that Watts was trying 
“to make David sing like a Christian’’ and recognition of the frequent 
adaptation of Psalms. 

We are constantly being helped to understand the “unity within 
diversity’’ — well expressed in the chapter on “The Lord Jesus 
Christ” : 


As we receive these hymns on the passion and the cross, what 
strikes us most about them is that they differ so little in the message 
they give. We have covered many centuries during which there have 
been many changes of thought and interpretation and even bitter 
controversy. Yet we are still able to sing the hymns of a Latin poet, 
a German mystic, a seventeenth century dissenter, a Roman Catholic 
and a Unitarian. There is a difference of emphasis, but the message 
is fundamentally the same. 


Yet, in recognition of the untapped resources for worship in 
the Orthodox hymnology, perhaps this aspect should be lightly 
touched upon. The section on “The Holy Communion” uses as, its 
framework five beliefs about this sacrament, shared by all Christians, 
and could be meaningful for many whose hymns are omitted from 
the selection. 

An index of the first lines of the hymns selected would be a 
helpful addition to a second edition. All in all, a rich and varied 
choice has been presented to a hymn-loving public, and corporate 
worship will be strengthened as individuals inwardly digest what 


they outwardly express. 
HELEN Morron. 


THE RENEWAL OF THE CHURCH, by W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. SCM 
Press, London, 1956, 124 pp., 12s. 6d. French edition: Le 
renouveau de l’Eglise, Labor et Fides, Geneva, Switzerland, 
88 pp., Sw. frs. 5.80. 


This book consists of the Dole Lectures delivered in 1955 at 
Mansfield College, Oxford. Former General Secretary of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation and present General Secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, Dr. Visser ’t Hooft needs no introduction 
to The Student World readers, who know that anything he writes 
merits their careful consideration. 
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The underlying theme is that the Church in its historical existence 
is in need of constant renewal. The first of seven sections (or lectures) 
deals with ‘The Old Covenant and its Renewal’. Here Dr. Visser ’t 
Hooft treats in detailed fashion the story of Israel as a “dramatic 
dialogue between the Maker of the Covenant and the breakers of 
the Covenant”’, highlighted by God’s acts of judgment and of mercy. 
He points out how again and again God called them back to Him 
and renewed the broken Covenant. He emphasizes that “‘the renewal 
of the Church in the Old Testament is therefore essentially the 
liberation of the Church out of its self-made prison”. 

The next section treats ‘‘The New Covenant and the New Creation”. 
The New Testament responses concerning the renewal are grouped 
under ten headings (p. 36 ff.) : 


(1) ‘‘The new people of God represents the new humanity 
inaugurated by the new man in Jesus Christ.” 

(2) “The new people live, however, in the dispensation in which 
the forces of the old age are still active and in which the Kingdom 
of God is still the object of faith and hope.” 

(3) “The new people is constantly under the pressure of the 
forces of the old age, which penetrate into its life. It needs therefore 
constantly renewal of life.” 

(4) ‘‘In this respect the new people of God is in the same situation 
as the people of the Old Testament.” 

(5) ‘The new people of God must therefore take to heart the 
solemn warnings addressed to the people of Israel in the Old 
Testament.” 

(6) “Judgment begins at the house of God.” 

(7) “The new people is constantly placed before the choice 
between ‘apostasy’ and ‘hypomone’.” 

(8) “The forces of this (old) age will not prevail against the 
people of God.” 

(9) “But no member, no section, no institution forming part 
of the life of the people is exempt from the judgment of God.” 

(10) ‘““‘The whole Church is therefore called to repentance and 
renewal.” 


Section three on “Old and New in the Early Church”’ brings out 
the tension between the old and the new life, and examines how 
far the early Church remained faithful to the New Testament teaching 
concerning the renewal. The author shows, from documents of the 
early Church, that some of its Fathers were aware that the Church 
needed to be constantly renewed by the Holy Spirit. He concludes 
in general that the proper tension between the ‘‘old” and the ‘‘new”’ 
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was not often maintained in the first centuries, while “the emphasis 
on antiquity as the standard of orthodoxy began to colour the 
whole life of the Church’. 

The author next considers ‘““The Renewal of the Church in 
History’. He quotes Calvin: “The story of the Church is a story 
of many resurrections.”” But he points out that this does not mean 
that the Church is automatically renewed. ‘“‘The real danger for 
every Church is that it will take for granted that it is in fact the 
Church of Jesus Christ, and will live in a false security.” The 
judgment of God is visited upon every complacent church. “It is 
precisely by constantly adapting itself to the plan and word of God 
that the Church has the true stability and the true continuity.” 

In the fifth section on ““The Way of Renewal’, various attitudes 
towards, and conceptions of, the renewal of the Church are examined. 
Then the author gives his idea of the way : (a) Renewal is the work 
of God. (b) It is based on hearing anew the Word of God as it comes 
to us in the Bible. (c) There can be no renewal without repentance. 
(d) Church renewal means re-edification of the Church. “In one 
sense the Church has been built, but in another sense the Church 
is constantly being built and rebuilt.’”’ (e) The building of the Church 
means at the same time the restoration of true fellowship in our 
congregations. (f) It implies also that the Church rediscovers its 
apostolic missionary character. 

The next to last section deals with “The New Church in the 
Old World’. Because they exist on earth, the churches allow them- 
selves to be caught up by the world, and tend to become self-centred. 
The message of the Church to society often lacks true spiritual 
authority and concreteness, and thus becomes irrelevant. But the 
author maintains that the “imprisoned churches” can be, and have 
been, liberated by the Holy Spirit, and such liberated churches 
have again carried the Word of God to the world with power. He 
speaks of the Church as the “watchman or guardian in society’, 
and says that the important prophetic witness of the Church is its 
local witness. 

The final section is ‘““Renewal and Unity’. The author shows 
that in the Bible renewal and unity are not seen as alternatives 
or as competing objectives; rather they are “interdependent, as 
two aspects of the work of God in and for His people”. 

As a biblical, theological, and historical study of the meaning of 
“the renewal of the Church’’, this book is fundamental to the life 
of the Church and the ecumenical movement, and Dr. Visser ’t Hooft 
has done a great service to Christianity in writing it. 

Vic SPHIIAP: 
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CHOSEN PEopLes, by Denis Baly. The Christian Education Press, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1956, 147 pp. 


From America has come yet another study book of substance, 
designed expressly for student groups. This one has the distinction 
of being written for Americans by an Englishman, whose sympathy 
and sense turn such a hazardous undertaking into a triumph for 
Anglo-American relations. 

The plural of the title is explained by Baly’s thesis, that students 
live in three communities at once, and each of these has been chosen 
by God for a particular purpose. They are the nation, the “community 
of learning’’, and the Church, in each of which the Christian student 
must play a responsible part. Lest the biblically minded reader 
prepare to sneer at this three-fold scheme of election, let it be made 
clear that the author explicitly defends the uniqueness of the Church 
as the chosen people. But he does a service, too, by reminding us 
that university and nation (America, mind you !) belong to God’s plan 
as well. 

In his exposition of election, Baly disposes of two common 
misconceptions which so readily alienate many students from such 
doctrine. First, he steps on the notion that a chosen person or 
people is devoid of free will: clearly, members of Israel and the 
Church have shown their freedom at least in rejecting God’s purpose. 
Secondly, he turns aside the idea that election means privilege and 
security, and rallies plenty of biblical evidence to support his position. 

It is just the abundance of biblical material which may contribute 
to this book’s success or failure — I cannot decide which. On the 
one hand, the exposition of many biblical passages and the references 
to many texts for study, make the book a useful guide to topical 
Bible study. However, it seems at times that the very profusion 
of such exposition detracts from the author’s effectiveness in speaking 
directly to problems of campus, Church and nation. Some may 
find the emphasis on the Old Testament too heavy: yet this is a 
healthy reminder of the wholeness of the Bible. 

When prophesying against the current ills and temptations of 
the American churches, Baly manages to speak authentically from 
inside the American scene, so that an American is ready to heed 
him. He is good at showing up the dangers of prosperity and public 
favour, as well as shoddy church work, excessive division and 
denominationalism (or is it ““demoninationalism” ?). Certainly one 
of the services which Christian students can render to the Church 
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is to develop a faculty for astringent criticism of the sham and 
vanity of many churches in America. But without cynicism ! 

On the unity of the Church the writer has much to say. He 
arrays a compelling biblical-theological argument for unity, and 
then speaks directly to the students, who “are the people upon 
whom has been laid the task of feeling towards something which 
may transcend our divisions’’. If they make mistakes, he continues, 
“it will not be disastrous, but if God does reveal himself to them, 
then the whole world may be changed”’ (p. 137). This declaration, 
made without illusions, has some of the ring of John R. Mott’s words 
about it. 

This section of the book could well be strengthened, however, 
by concrete discussion of church unity. Writing as an Anglican, 
Baly allows open communion at times, but gives a weak reason 
for being rigorous in its practice. He tells of such an open communion 
which was attended by a person who had just puffed a last-minute 
cigarette. Isn’t such carelessness a danger ? he asks. But I, too, 
saw a man enter the church for communion after a quick smoke. 
It was the rector ! 

As a guide for study groups outside America, I would say that 
this book may be nearly as valuable as for those within that country. 
But until I know how effective it has been in the recent USCC study 
conferences, for which it was written, I cannot make unqualified 
recommendations. 

J. ROBERT NELSON. 


THE Passion IN AFRICA (Afrikanische Passion). Twenty-four 
photographs by Hans Leuenberger, with an introduction by 
John Taylor. Chr. Kaiser Verlag, Munich. 1957. DM 14.80. 


In twenty-four fine black and white photographs Hans Leuen- 
berger has recorded a passion play as acted by African theological 
students and their wives at Mukono, Uganda, in Holy Week, 1954. 

The large plates lead the eye through Palm Sunday, the Last 
Supper, Good Friday and Easter Day. A perceptive preface by 
John Taylor, warden of the theological college and producer of the 
play, who knows and loves “inward Africa’, describes how springs 
of mysterious vigour in the actors found fulfilment in the shape of 
this drama. At a time when emotions in Uganda had been roused 
by the exile of the Kabaka, these scenes before Pilate certainly 
assume a strange irony. The cast insisted that their country in 
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sullen indignation provided the right stage for the enthronement 
and triumph of that King who was incarnate Himself in a subject 
nation. i 

The pictures unfold between citations of the biblical narrative. 
The text is set simply, like the preface, in both English and German. 
Extracts of negro spirituals sung at the time are used between 
episodes of the play. There is plenty of satisfying white space. 
The book, which should have had a cover of firmer boards, is in 
every other respect a beautiful gift for Holy Week and Easter. One 
may live with it for a long time and find oneself stirred to wonder, 
horror, sorrow, and praise ; also to disturbing questions about our 
Christian mission and the bonds in which it chafes. 

John Taylor sees the Incarnation as a fulfilling and redeeming 
history granted to Africans, whose imagination craves release in sign 
and symbol. The passion, a true and abiding gift of life through 
death, is bestowed in the midst of the unresolved monotony and 
agonizing diversity of the tropical continent. Taylor admits that 
what has been done here in a play as worship is a promise of the 
incomplete. 

Christian Africa, at its best, waits on the margin of a void, where 
a new drama, alive with the nuances of a great voice, informed by 
mime, rooted in the dance, might yet emerge; but these photo- 
graphs would have been more beautiful if the camera’s faithful 
comment had not exposed some all-too-suburban brick, and dead- 
eningly familiar “‘gothique”’ choir stalls. The thorn-crowned head of 
the African Christ is never far from an English Victorian window, 
squares of depressing leadlight. New faith has to be born in the 
middle of exported religion. And are these negro spirituals, down- 
trodden apocalyptic music, precursors, for the time being, of a 
prophetic, liberated music ? Must this Christian Africa, to be fully, 
dangerously itself, be set free, surrounded by Islam, communism 
and the sects, when the Western missionaries will be its servants 
and fellow sufferers ? 

All these may be questions for Europe at Passiontide. 


JOHN GARRETT. 
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